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FOREWORD 

The inception of the Educational Commission may be 
found in the following extracts from the inaugural address 
of Samuel P. Orth, upon his assuming the presidency of the 
Board of Education, January 1, 1905 : 

'This board is not alone entrusted with the physical 
welfare of our city schools. These buildings are merely the 
tenements of teacher and pupil. They represent a money 
investment. The returns to the City, whose bounty main- 
tains the schools, comes from the work that is done within 
the walls of these buildings. I lay it down as axiomatic: 
that the schools belong to all the people; that the object of 
free schools is to make useful citizens ; and that the maxi- 
mum amount of efficiency should be distributed evenly over 
the entire range of grades, from the kindergarten to the 
High School. 

From the report of 1903, I have compiled the following 
table of school attendance : 

1st grade 12,904 

2nd grade 9,094 

3rd grade 8,838 

4th grade 8,952 

Total primary attendance 39,788 39,788 

5th grade 6,900 

6th grade 5,411 

7th grade 3,893 

8th grade 2,708 

Total grammar attendance 18,912 18,912 

9th grade 1,584 

10th grade 933 

11th grade 714 

12th grade 565 

Total High School attendance 3,796 3,796 

Total in Schools 62,496 

The significant part of this table is the sudden falling 
off of attendance in the 7th and 8th grades. The pupils of 
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these grades average 13 and 13>5 years of age. Careful 
inquiry reveals that nearly all of them leave school to go to 
work. They are children from the homes of artisans and 
men of moderate means, and must contribute their small 
earnings to the support of their family. Have our schools 
reached the maximum amount of efficiency for these child- 
ren, who are thus prematurely made bread-winners? 

You will observe that only one out of ten pupils that 
enter the first grade ever reaches the high school ; only 
one out of four that begin the grammar grades enters the 
high school. About 60 per cent of those who complete 
the grammar grades begin the work of the high school, and 
only one out of three who begin a course in the high school, 
remain four years to complete the course. About 30 per 
cent of our high school graduates go to college. 

It is true that the high school, which in our city has 
reached an eminent place in the pedagogical realm, is the 
peop!e*s college. Twenty-four per cent of its pupils come 
from the homes of tradesmen ; 10 per cent from the homes 
of contractors and agents; 51 per cent from the homes of 
artisians, mechanics and laborers, while only 8 per cent 
come from the homes of professional men. Many parents 
maintain their children in high school at great sacrifice. 
The splendid equipments, the varied courses of study, the 
well-trained corps of teachers of our high schools, are to 
us most gratifying. Their development should be commen- 
surate with the growth of our city- 

But it will not reflect upon their efficiency, nor upon 
our judgment to compare the maintenance of the high 
schools with that of the grades. In 1903, out of a total in- 
vestment in lands and buildings of $6,080,478, one-sixth, or 
$1,070,450, was invested in high schools and their manual 
training annexes. Last year the total expenditure for high 
school maintenance was $S 56, 2 79. 19. An average cost per 
pupil on the enrollment of $61.73, and on the average daily 
attendance of $70,97, The total cost of maintenance of our 
grammar and primary grades was $1,181,791.70. An aver- 
age cost per pupil on the enrollment of $19.04, and on the 
average daily attendance of $25»06. The cost of maintain- 
ing the high school pupil is nearly three times that of main- 
taining the grade pupiL The high school teacher teaches 
usually one subject to thirty pupils. The grade teacher is 
called upon to teach from 8 to 12 subjects to forty-five pupils. 

Can we, without in the least endangering the perfection 
of the high school, make more practical and efficient the 



work of the grammar and primary grades ? And how should 
the problem be approached ? 

About twenty years ago two new factors were intro- 
duced into pedagogics: child psycholog>^ and manual train- 
ing. The study of child psychology is a beautiful and 
important field of research. The conclusions reached by pro- 
found scholars and specialists are entitled to the greatest 
respect. But the fields of fads and fancies^ into which the 
superficial votaries of this branch of learning have led so ^ 
many teachers and pupils, are entirely foreign to the practical 
and sensible realm wherein oiir common schools should 
dwelL There has been a universal cr)- raised against many 
novel innovations. Are our Cleveland grammar and pri- 
mary schools barnacled with such hindrances to plain and 
practical education ? The mind of a child should not be 
made the experimental ground of a pedagogical fancy, or a B 
half-baked theory. Especially should the mind of a child, | 
that must, from stress of circumstances, be all too early 
thrust into the world to earn a living, be kept free from all 
subsidiar>^ and secondary bickerings. Let us not trifle with 
the mind of the child, that at fourteen years of age must 
face a world of competition for a living. 

Have even our high schools, perfected with collegiate 
machinery, and all the accessories of laboratories and libra- 
ries, receiving so liberal a share of our school funds, reached 
a maximum of sensible utility? That they most admirably 
fit the 30 per cent of their graduates for college is not doubt- 
ed. That they fit in as practical a manner as possible, the 
remaining 70 per cent for the specific tasks of life, may be a 
proper subject of inquiry- 
Would it be wise to carefully scrutinize the curricula of 
our grade and high schools to ascertain whether they have 
been overloaded with secondary material? We ougKt to 
emphasize the fact that these schools are maintained by tax- 
payers for the benefit of the State, to the end that the grow- 
ing generation may he more useful to the community and 
more happy in its private relations, than the preceding gen- 
erations, 

I would suggest that a commission composed of educa- 
tional experts in grade, high school and college work, of 
representative business men and other taxpayers, be ap- 
pointed, to work in unison with the educational committee 
of this Board, This commission to look carefully into tlie 
curricula of our grade and higli schools, and determine 
whether teacher and pupil are overburdened with subsidiary 
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wmk, and to make such recomm^nclalions as their finding of 
facts wotild warraiit 

The second factor^ manual training, \%*as first given 
fair trial in our own State, in the city of Toledo. Each one 
of our five high schools has a manual training depart- 
ment, and there are five manual training centers for bench 
work and cooking for seventh and eighth grade pupilSv Nine 
hundred and twent}-five high school pupils take manual 
training, while 2A0(} seventh and eighth grade pupils and 
3,800 fifth and sixth grade pupils take the prescribed courses. 
In the primar>^ grades, eveni^ pupil takes some manual train- 
ing work. Of course, all of this work is entirely secondary, 
even the courses prescribed for the high school pupils are 
not meant to give training for any definite line of work. It 
is literally training of the hands. It aims at manual aptness, 
but not such aptness as fits for an occufrntion. It aims at 
perfecting an all -round aptitude. And this is perfectly 
proper. 

But manual training has another mission. While 
everyone should know how to use his hands, a goodly num- 
ber of each generation of school children must know how to 
use their hands for some definite purpose. 

To them it is not a question of culture, but of livelihood. 
In a great manufacturing city, such as Oeveland, this num- 
ber is ver\' large. The welfare of our city, its rank among 
\he municipalities of the land, must depend in large degree, 
on the perfection of its mechanics. That large body of 
pupils who annually make their exodus from the seventh and 
eighth grades, enter our mills and factories. After they 
work a year or two they realize their lack of training ; many 
enter night schools, but most of them are beyond the reach 
of further educational influences. 

Now, if some means could be devised whereby these 
children could be more definitely fitted for their life work, 
while at the same time they are being taught the rudiments 
of learning, what a long stride would be taken toward that 
blending of idealism and realism, which Is the true goal o£ 
all education, 

I believe that such means exist* In some of our neigh- 
boring cities, notably Indfanaf^olis, Chicap* and Philadelphia, 
great progress has been made toward .<*olving this problem. 
They have greatly extended uud xpecialiied the work of 
manual training, fitting Inns iind girls for definite tasks in 
hfe. The testimony ?r*iin ibrse elite* h unanimous; the 
homes have been benefited l»v the training of the daughter 
in the arts of the housteliuld , tlie iuilustrial status of the 



city has been elevated by better equipped workmen; the 
business of the city has been extended by better educated 
clerks and bookkeepers. In these cities there is a constant 
demand made by the shops and offices for the graduates of 
their manual training schools. 

But I am not making an argument for the practical and 
educational value of manual training. I suggest that it 
might be expedient for this board to set in motion an inquiry 
into the advisability of perfecting our courses in manual 
training, and of establishing a manual training high 
school, to which school could resort such of our youth who 
desire to choose as their calling some branch of the mechani- 
cal arts. What relation this school should bear to the high 
school, whether its doors should open to seventh and eighth 
grade pupils, what should be the studies pursued — these and 
all other questions should be determined by the committee 
of inquiry. As also the great problem of how to secure the 
means for establishing the school. In some American cities, 
impetus to such work has been initiated by wealthy citizens 
who thus, in a practical and enduring manner, showed their 
gratitude toward the community in which their wealth was 
accumulated. 

Thus by carefully reviewing the courses of study in our 
schools, and by wisely extending the work in manual train- 
ing, may we, in a measure, help that great body of pupils 
who never reach the high school. Let us be progressive, 
not revolutionary. Let us adhere to that conservatism that is 
always wedded to progress. And by bearing in mind con- 
stantly that these schools, to whose management we have 
been called, are the people's schools and the State's, estab- 
lished for the perfecting of citizenship, we will be able to 
bring somewhat nearer together the idealism of the scholar 
and the realism of the world. 

On February 29 the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the Board of Education : 

"Whereas, the highest efficiency of our public 
schools can be attained only by a hearty and helpful 
co-operation of the citizens and the school authori- 
ties ; and that the point of view of the citizen be 
carefully ascertained; 

"Be it Resolved; First, that the President of 
this Board is hereby empowered to appoint a com- 
mission of citizens to examine carefully the govern- 
ment, supervision and course of study of the Cleve- 
land Public Schools, said Commission to report its 



findings, together with such recommendations as 
they deem proper, to this Board ; 

"Second, that the Director of Schools is here- 
by authorized to provide the necessary clerical force 
for said Commission." 

At the same meeting President Orth announced the 
names of the Commission as follows: Messrs. J. G. W. 
Cowles, Elroy M. Avery, E. M. Baker, J. H. Caswell, 
Charles Gentsch, Frank Hatfield, Chas. S. Howe, Paul Lem- 
perly, Thos. L. Johnson, C. W. McCormick, James McHenry 
and Charles F. Thwing. 

The first meeting of the Commission was held on Feb- 
ruary 22 and at the next meeting, March 1, the Commission 
organized by electing J. G. W. Cowles, Chairman, and R. E. 
Gammel, Secretary. On March 20 Paul Lemperly resigned 
and Francis F. Prentiss was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

The Commission decided to divide the work of investi- 
gation and report into seven main Groups, each group to 
have three members, except Group I, to which were assigned 
six members. The groups with the assignment of the mem- 
bers were as follows: 

Group I — ^The Education of the Pupil — Section A, Nor- 
mal and High Schools; Section B, Common Schools and 
Kindergarten — Section A, Charles F. Thwing, Charles S. 
Howe, J. H. Caswell; Section B, Elroy M. Avery, Charles 
Gentsch, E. M. Baker. 

Group II — ^The Schools and the Breadwinners — Charles 
S. Howe, C. W. McCormick, F. F. Prentiss. 

Group III — Special Work in the Schools — E. M. Baker, 
Thomas L. Johnson, Frank Hatfield. 

Group IV — Physical Culture — Charles Gentsch, Charles 
F. Thwing, James McHenry. 

Group V — The Teacher — Thomas L. Johnson, Charles 
S. HoWe, J. H. Caswell. 

Group VI — Educational Administration — ^J. G. W. 
Cowles, C. W. McCormick, Elroy M. Avery. 

Group VII — The Business Administration of the 
Schools — F. F. Prentiss, J. G. W. Cowles, James McHenry. 



THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



A BRIEF SURVEY 

The earliest school of which there is any record in 
Cleveland was a private school kept by a Mr. Chapman in 
1814. Not until 1836 was there any system of public in- 
stniction adopted in Cleveland; previous to that year the 
schools were almost wholly supported by private enterprise. 

In 1817 the village of Cleveland purchased a small 
school house previously erected by some of the citizens, 
which was the first school house owned by Cleveland, and 
was located near the corner of St. Clair and Bank streets 
but the schools kept in it were not free, except to a fev^r 
who were too poor to pay tuition, 

A Sunday school was organized in the old Bethel church 
in 1S33 ; it was a mission, or ragged school. The children, 
however, were found to be so ignorant that the time of the 
teachers was spent in teaching them to read. To remedy 
this difficulty and to aid the Sunday school, a day school 
was started. It was a charity school, to which only the 
children of the very poorest people were sent. 

In June, 1836, the city assumed charge of this, the first 
public school of Cleveland, and a school tax was levied and 
collected for its support; 2S9 children received instruction 
during the first quarter, and the total expense of maintain- 
ing the school for the first term was $131.12. This was the 
small beginning of the Cleveland public school system. 

In October of the same year the City Council appointed 
John W, Willey, Anson Haydon and Daniel Worley as the 
first Board of Managers, and until 1850 the schools were 
operated under the direction of the Board of Managers ap- 
pointed by the city council. 

On July 7th, 1837, an ordinance was passed by the city 
council providing for the establishment and maintenance of 
common schools, and levying a tax for school purposes of 
one-half of a mill. At this time female teachers were paid 
five dollars per week and male teachers forty dollars per 
month, and school books were furnished at wholesale prices 
to the pupils. 

An event of much importance in the history of the 
Cleveland schools was the purchase of two lots and the 



erection of two brick school houses thereon in 1840* One 
of these school houses was on Rockwell street and the other 
on Prospect street The Rockwell street lot is still owned 
by the Board of Education, and the building on Prospect 
street was» until June, 1895, used as a school house. These 
were the first school buildings erected by the city. 

In 1841 the city council, by ordinance, established the 
office of acting manager of the public schools. This officer 
was secretary of the board of managers. It was his duty 
to provide fuel, make repairs and furnish supplies. His 
duties were finally extended to an oversight of the schools — 
differing in this respect but little from those of a superin- 
tendent. 

The list of acting managers is as follows: 
Chas, Bradburn, 1841 to 1848; Geo, Willey, 1848 to 
1852; James Fitch, 1852 to 1853, 

In 1852 the city council established the office of Su- 
perintendent of Instruction. The following is the list of su- 
perintendents ; 

Andrew Freese, 1853 to 1860 ; Luther M. Oviatt, 1860 
to 186S ; Anson Smythe, 1862 to 1866 ; Andrew J. Rickoff, 
1866 to 1882 ; B. A. Hinsdale, 1882 to 1886 ; L. W. Dav, 
1886 to 1892 ; Andrew S. Draper, 1892 to 1894 ; L. H. Jones, 
1894 to 1902: E. F, Monlton, 1902 to 1906; Stratton D. 
Brooks, Jan. 1, 1906, to April 30, 1900 ; W. D. Elson, May 
15, 1906, to date. 

On July 13th, 1846, basement rooms were rented in the 
church on Prospect street, afterwards occupied by the 
Homeopathic medical college, and the Central high school 
was started with thirty-four boys in attendance. An- 
drew Freese was appointed principal The expense of 
operating the high school for the first four or five years was 
about $900 per annum. The West high school was estab- 
lished in 1854. 

Music was introduced as a branch of instruction in 
1846, and drawing has been taught as a regular exercise 
since 1849, 

From 1836 to 1859 the schools were under the control 
of a committee appointed by the city council, and known 
as the board of managers. 

From 1859 to 1892 the schools were managed by the 
Board of Education elected by the people. The number and 
districts from which they were elected were changed from 
time to time. 



Prior to 1868 the Board was restricted in authority as 
to make it practically a body without power, a mere com- 
mittee having the right to recommend measures to the cit>^ 
council, but without authority to enforce them. Though 
held responsible for the management of the public schools^ 
it could not expend a sum to exceed fifty dollars without 
obtaining the consent of the city councih In 186S the Legis- 
lature gave the Board of Education the entire control of all 
money raised for school purposes. 

On March 8th, 1893, the General Assembly passed an 
act providing for the reorganization of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Cleveland. Under this act all legislative authority 
was vested in a school council of seven members elected 
at large, and all executive authority was vested in a school 
director elected by popular vote of the district. 

The superintendent of instruction was appointed by the 
school director, with the approval of the school council, and 
could be removed by him for cause. 

The school director appointed all subordinates, except 
the assistant superintendents, supervisors and the teaching 
force, the members of which were appointed and were re- 
movable by the superintendent of instruction. 

The city auditor, city treasurer and city solicitor were 
under the provisions of this act, the auditor, treasurer and 
solicitor for the Board of Education. 

On the irth day of March, 189$, the General Assembly, 
at the request of the Board of Education, passed an act es- 
tablishing a sinking fund to provide for the bonded indebt- 
edness of the Board then outstanding- The members serve 
without compensation. 

For the benefit of pupils who were not so situated as to 
carry on their education in other ways, night schools were 
established in the early seventies. They have steadily in- 
creased in number and in the scope and breadth of their 
work, until now there are between thirty-five and forty, 
including two evening high schools in which manual, train- 
ing, elementary geometry and algebra and mechanical draw- 
ing are taught 

The kindergarten system was introduced into the Cleve- 
land public schools, January 1, 1897, by the opening of free 
public kindergartens at Brownell, Woodland, Hicks, Or- 
chard, Fairmount and Sterhng school buildings. The school 
council passed the resolution that created the kindergarten 
department in April, 1896, by a unanimous vote, which reso- 
lution was immediately approved by the school director. A 



special levy of one-tenth of a mill was made and became 
available in Jamiary, 1897, 

For a number of years prior to 1899, a school for the 
deaf was maintained at Rockwell schooL A small portion 
of the funds had come from the state treasury ; the greater 
portion of the expense, however, was taken from the com- 
mon school fund of the district. In 1899 the state funds 
were increased to $150 for each deaf child in the district, 
as found by Numeration, This gave a special fund which 
was ample not only to maintain such a department, but to 
equip a special building therefor, A three-story residence 
at 1304 Willson avenue was opened on May 1, 1899, as a 
school for the deaf. The oral method is employed in the 
instruction department, and kindergarten and manual and 
domestic training departments are included. 

Since January 1, 1905, the public schools of Cleveland 
have been operated under the school code adopted by the 
State Legislature April 25, 1904. The code vests the con- 
trol of the schools in the Board of Education who ''shall 
have the management and control of all the public schools 
of whatever name and character in the district." The code 
is elastic in its provision as to the size of the board, and has 
the optional feature of a director ol schools who is to act 
as the executive business h^ad of the school system. The 
code provides that in any city school district located in 
cities having a population of 50,000 or over the Board of 
Education shall consist of not less than three members nor 
more than seven members elected at large, and not less than 
two members or more than thirty members elected from 
sub-districts. 

The determination of the size of the Board under these 
restrictions was lodged in the Board of Education then in 
power. Accordingly the Board of Education of Cleveland 
in 1904 determined that the Board of Education for the city 
school district of the city of Cleveland under the code, should 
consist of five members elected at large and two mem- 
bers from sub-districts, and the city was divided for this 
purpose as evenly as possible into a northern and southern 
district. This cannot be changed, act^jrding to the code, 
until after the next decennial ccnnuii of Ufld, The terms 
of the members of the Board of PjUtmtlan arc for four 
years, but under the firit clcctfon, in ord^r !o make the 
Board a continuoui body, four mmnlf€n were elecic4 for 
four years and three for two yfftfft. 

Under the con%iUuiUmH\ nfiii'ff/lrfi'^iil [^rrwiding for the 
sq^aration of munkif^i) mid nii^lp phfUMu, adopted at the 
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general election of November, 1905, the election of School 
Board members is thrown forward a year to be held in 
the same year as municipal elections. 

The public school system of the city school district of 
the city of Cleveland consists today of the following depart- 
ments: 1 normal school and 2 observation schools; 6 high 
schools; 86 elementary schools; manual training schools, 
including domestic science ; physical training ; school for the 
deaf; evening schools, high and elementary; music; draw- 
ing, penmanship ; summer vacation schools, including high, 
grammar, kindergarten, manual training and playgrounds, 
and the outdoor work in home and school gardens. 

There are now employed in the schools 18 supervisors, 
72 grammar and primary school principals, 3 primary school 
principals, 452 grammar school teachers, 748 primary school 
teachers, 86 German teachers, 10 normal school teachers, 
154 high school teachers, 13 high school teachers of manual 
training, 8 teachers school for the deaf, 4 teachers boys' 
school, 63 kindergarten teachers, 9 manual training and 
cooking school teachers (elementary schools), 26 evening 
high school teachers, 38 evening elementary school teachers 
employed, making a total of 1,704 teachers employed. 

The enumeration of children of school age in 1906 gave 
61,328 boys and 60,555 girls, making a total of 121,883 
school population. 

The enumeration of children of school age in 1905 gave 
57,297 boys and 57,096 girls, making a total school popula- 
. tion of 114,393. 

The school children enumerated as of school age and 
those registered in the public schools in 1905 were as fol- 
lows: Enumeration 114,393, registration 67,202, per cent 
of those enumerated who were registered, 58.7. 

The pupils registered in each of the eight years of the 
elementary course, and in each of the four years of the high 
school course during 1904-05 were as follows : 

1904-1905 

Number of pupils registered first year 13,184 

Number of pupils registered second year 9,665 

Number of pupils registered third year 9,335 

Number of pupils registered fourth year 8,914 

Number of pupils registered fifth year 7,645 

Number of pupils registered sixth year 6,178 

Number of pupils registered seventh year 4,568 
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'Number of pupils registered eighth year 3,222 

Number of pupils registered in High School, 

first year 1,741 

Number of pupils registered in High School, 

second year 1,251 

Number of pupils registered in High School, 

third year 851 

Number of pupils registered in High School, 

fourth year 648 

There were 265 pupils in the normal training school. 
This number in the normal school includes both the class 
graduated in June, 1905, and the opening class of Septem- 
ber, 1905. 

The entire cost of instruction — supervisors' and teach- 
ers' salaries — ^not including manual training or kindergar- 
tens, was $1,290,622.61. So that the cost per pupil for 
1904-5 based upon the census enumeration was $11.28 ; en- 
rollment, $19.16 ; average daily belonging, $23.61 ; average 
daily attendance, $24.77. 
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PREFACE 

Cleveland, O., July 26, 1906. 

To the Honorable Board of Education: 

The Educational Commission appointed by the Board 
early in the year 1905 to examine the organization and 
management and other matters involved in carfying on the 
work of the public schools of Cleveland, has finished its in- 
vestigations and deliberations, the results of which are 
embodied in the reports of sub-committees approved by the 
whole Commission and submitted from time to time to your 
Honorable Board for its consideration. 

The Commission began its work on March 1, 1905, and 
held its final meeting on July 24, 1906, when it adjourned 
sine die. The members of the Commission have shown a 
deep interest in the subjects presented to them and have 
willingly devoted much time, not only to the meetings of the 
Commission (of which there have been twenty-three) but 
in the much more exacting duties of the ten sub-committees 
to which the different subjects were assigned. These com- 
mittees have been most painstaking and thorough in their 
inquiries, and have brought to the work not only their own 
best judgment, but a large amount of information from 
others conversant with the subjects considered. They have 
visited and examined into the conditions existing in a large 
number of the schools of Oeveland, and have also visited 
schools in several of the other large cities in order to ac- 
quaint themselves more fully w'ith the details and methods 
of school management elsewhere. 

It is gratifying to the Commission that it has found so 
much to commend and so little to criticise in the Cleveland 
school system as now conducted. But we believe that sug- 
gestions have been made calling for changes in some of the 
methods and practices now in use, and for additions to the 
courses now given, as well as for new equipment and im- 
proved methods, which, if adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion will add much to the completeness and efficiency of our 
already admirable system of public school education. Some 
of these recommendations have already been adopted and 
carried into effect by the Board. With regard to others it 
will necessarily take time, perhaps in some cases even years, 
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before the changes pointed out and recommended can be 
accomplished. But we venture to hope that the study of the 
problems presented and the conclusions reached in regard 
thereto by the Commission may become of permanent value 
in aiding the Board of Education, the school director and 
the superintendent of instruction, the supervisors, principals 
and teachers, in the common endeavor to make the schools 
better, and more perfectly fulfill their great part in the edu- 
cation of the children and'youth of our city. 

In conclusion, as Chairman of the Commission, I wish 
to express to the Board the thanks of the members of the 
Commission for the courteous treatment accorded by all the 
officers, members and employees of the Board with whom 
they have come in contact. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. G. W. COWLES, 
Chairman of the Educational Commission. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 

Report of the Committee upon High Schools : 

Your Committee is convinced that the High Schools of 
Cleveland, six in number, represent a high type of educa- 
tional efficiency. The course of study is wisely planned. 
The government of the schools, in general, seems to be satis- 
factory. The teachers, in particular, represent a noble type 
of personal character. They are usually well trained for 
their work, devoted, faithful, laborious, efficient. 

The two primary purposes of the high school, as well 
as schools of every grade of education, are the self-develop- 
ment of the student and service for the community. These 
two purposes are closely affiliated for as the student develops 
the results of the development emerge in the betterment of 
the people, and the most effective way of securing public 
improvment is through the development of the individual 
student and citizen. 

The self-development of the student represents the en- 
largement of the intellect, the purifying of the heart, the 
direction of the will in right choices, the responsiveness of 
the conscience to sound motives. Self -development is the 
student coming to the highest state of his being. The train- 
ing of such a student stands for public betterment. His very 
character constitutes an element in such betterment and this 
character, itself, becomes a vital and active force in securing 
such development. The community is a better place to live 
in, the lives of its members are safer, its property more se- 
cure, its orderliness of a higher type, by reason of the pres- 
ence of members, of such a development as the high school 
represents and promotes. The higher education is, the 
higher are the standards of the commonwealth. 

There are, however, certain suggestions which we beg 
leave to submit: 

1. — We believe that the placing of a smaller number of 
students in the recitation would result in greater efficiency. 
At the present time the following are the facts : 

Smallest No. Largest No. 

Central 8 45 

East 10 59 

Glenville 4 40 

Lincoln 7 37 

South 3 39 

West 4 34 
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The number of students who should be present in a 
recitation differs largely according to the abiHty of the 
teacher. As a rule, a teacher should have no more students 
in a recitation than he can hold in his eye ; the number 
should be so small that each should feel a personal respon- 
sibility. The size of the class should not be so great as to 
constitute an excuse for faithlessness in the preparation of 
a lesson on the part of the student. 

We believe that seldom should the number of students 
in a class exceed twenty-five, and it would be better if the 
number were never above twenty. For most teachers as 
soon as a number in excess of twenty-five is reached, ineffi- 
ciency results— and the inefficiency increases in a ratio geo- 
metrical as the increase in the number is arithmetical. We 
beg leave to assure the members of the Commission that 
such a diminution in the number of students to be found in 
a class would result in the enlargement of the buildings of 
the high schools, and the employment of a greater number 
of teachers. 

2. — A further suggestion has reference to the separa- 
tion of rooms used for recitation from these used for study. 

In certain schools the same room is used at tlie same 
time for both the study of pupils and the recitation by others. 
Such duplex use is divisive of interest for those who would 
study and for those who do recite. As far as possible, 
special rooms should be set aside for purposes of study, 

3.^ — We also desire to call attention to the serious fact 
of the large proportion of students who withdraw, particu- 
larly in the first and second years. 

Proportion 

Proportion Withdrawing. Graduates 

1st 2nd 3rd who enter, 

(a) Central 30-33 24 10 40 

(b) East ,. 21 19.5 15.3 30.8 

(c) Glenville 20 10 5 65 

(d) Lincoln ...... 35 20 15 30 

(e) South ........ 44.6 12.7 5.3 33, T 

(f) West 31 10 5 50 

(a) Proportion withdrawn during second and third year 
based on number entering classes at beginning of these 
years. 

(b) Same as Central. 

(c) Based on original number entering class, first year. 

(d) Same as Glenville. 

(e) Same basis as Central, 

(f ) Same as Glenville. 
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Among the causes of withdrawals are the following : 
1— Poverty — parent or student, or both, believing that 

the services of the student are required in the support of the 

family. 

2.— Inability : 

a. Physical. 

b. Intellectual. 

c. Moral. 

3. — Lack of understanding or sympathy between teacher 
and student. 

4. — ^Affiliations unfortunately formed by the student 
outside of the school and home. 

5. — Disinclination for the intellectual, and preference 
for physical activity. 

The Committee ask themselves the question whether 
there are methods or means by which these causes may be, 
at least in part, removed, that the proportion of those who 
graduate may be greatly increased. By way of explanation, 
the Committee begs leave to suggest : 

1. — Concerning the relation of the high school and the 
home. 

a. Keener interest on the part of parents in 
educational matters and a more thorough 
knowledge on their part, of the aims of the 
High School. 

b. More high grade lectures, concerts, enter- 
tainments, etc., open both to the parents and 
to pupils to beget a finer esprit de corps 
among the student body. 

c. Letters of protest to parents contemplating 
the withdrawal of a pupil from school. 

2. — Concerning the relation of teacher and student. 

a. Smaller classes, and, therefore, closer contact 
between teacher and pupil. 

b. Closer attention in individual cases. 
3. — Concerning courses of study. 

a. More flexibility in courses of study. 

b. Continual emphasis of the value of education. 

d. A finer discrimination upon the part of pupils 
between teaching subjects and teaching pu- 
pils, 

e. Encouragement of longer courses. 

4. — A closer relation between high school principals and 
grammar school principals, with opportunity for frequent 
exchange of calls. 
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5. — Fuller co-operation of business men in preventing 
boys from going to work before finishing the high school 
course. 

Certain of the means suggested for the prevention of 
withdrawals are easy of application, others are difficult to 
apply, but we would recommend that the means suggested 
of "a closer relation between the teacher and the student" 
should above all other methods be promoted. In the promo- 
tion of such interest the teacher should take the initiative 
and take it with both wisdom and enthusiasm. 

4. — A fourth suggestion which we beg leave to offer 
relates to the course of study. 

We believe that it is far better for a course of study to 
represent a few great subjects, rather than several or many 
— some of which may be open to the charge of not being 
great. 

The community is in peril of believing that education 
consists only in acquiring information, only in an enlarge- 
ment of the stores of knowledge. Education in the high 
schools, as in most grades, consists in the acquirement of 
power. Knowledge may or may not be power, but through 
knowledge — accurate — thorough — comprehensive — power is 
acquired. The gaining of power results more directly from 
the knowledge of a few great subjects rather than from the 
division of attention among several topics. A few subjects 
pursued with thoroughness create power. If many subjects 
are pursued they are pursued superficially and such pursuit 
fails to result in a proper increment of strength. 

We therefore believe that the course should be arranged 
to represent the continuous study of a single subject for at 
least one year, and certain subjects should be pursued at 
least the larger share of the four years. 

5. — A fifth suggestion, which we beg leave to offer, re- 
lates to the lack of system among the high schools. 

Each of the six high schools is practically independent 
of the others. The course of study found in any one is 
similar to that of the other five. They should not differ in 
the text books used. Examinations in the high school, and 
in all the high schools, should be the same essentially in* 
content and method. Students do not, with the desired ease, 
pass from one high school to the other. 

Without emphasizing unduly the element of similarity, 
and giving full emphasis to the worth of the personal equa- 
tion, as found in the principal, we do believe that it would 
be well for the high schools to represent one type of educa- 
tion. 
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In order to secure this purpose, we believe (hat it would 
be well for an assistant superintendent of high schools to 
be appointed. He should be subordinate to the Superin- 
tendent of all the schools, but he should have much the same 
relation to the high that the head superintendent has to 
all the schools. 

6.^ — A further suggestion relates to the size of the 
schools. We are inclined to believe that the American ten- 
dency to "bigness" affects the willingness to have our high 
schools large in the number of students. The question of 
how large a high school may be is complex, but, in general, 
we believe that the number of students in a high school 
should be no larger than a principal can know both them 
and their work. A few principals are able to know many 
students, and others only a few. The personality of the 
principal should be so groat that each student may know 
him. For each student to know the principal should repre- 
sent a noble element in his education. 

7. — In order, furthermore, to promote a sense of unity 
in each school, and also a sense of unity among all the 
schools, we believe it would be advantageous for meetings 
of the teaching staff to be held at least as often as once a 
month for conference. Such meetings certain principals 
may hold, but their holding, we are constrained to believe, 
should be a matter of formal rule. The principal of each 
school would thus be able to offer, in formal ways, sugges* 
tions which he may now offer in ways less formal to his 
associates. His associates, moreover, might feel more free 
to confer with him regarding the conduct of the schools and 
regarding the needs of certain pupils. 

We also believe that the method which now obtains, to 
a certain degree, of members of the same department in the 
various high schools holding meetings for conference, 
would prove advantageous. Teachers of mathematics, for 
instance, or of Latin, in the various schools might both give 
and receive help through such conferences. 

It may not be unfitting for the committee also to ex- 
press its belief that the choice of text books should rest 
f>rimarily with those who are to use the text books. The 
principals themselves might represent a standing committee 
on text books; they naturally would ask counsel from the 
teachers who are to use the text books. We believe that the 
recommendation thus made should be regarded as of much 
value by the executive force. 

The general relations of the schools in matters of gov- 
ernment allow us to make one further suggestion — in respect 



to the power of the principal. We beheve that in the prin- 
cipal should be lodged the power of temporary suspension of 
a pupiL At the present time, we understand, serions dis- 
cipline is administered only by the central executive force. 
This rule, we believe, is, on the whole, wise. But we be- 
lieve that in cases of sudden lawlessness the principal him- 
self shoidd have authority to deal with a pupiL The knowl- 
edge that he has such authority would prove an excellent 
preventive of disorder. 

8, — ^An eighth point of remark relates to the attention 
given to athletic sports. The question is delicate. It is 
delicate because of the interest of the students in the sports, 
and also because of the interest of the people themselves. 
Athletic sports represent a means of promoting loyalty to the 
schools, and properly conducted, increase the vigor of those 
participating; not properly conducted, such sports result in 
school disorder and in harm to the individual. 

We believe that on a whole too mnch interest is given 
to these sports in our schools. Less emphasis should be 
placed on them. Among the means for diverting attention 
from them, we recommend that the various teams of the 
high schools should play only with the teams of other schools 
of Cleveland. 

9. — A ninth suggestion relates to the preparation in the 
high schools of students for certain individual colleges. 

The requirements for admission to the various colleges 
are the same in essentia! respects but are unlike in minor de- 
tads. Our high schools are willing to make provision in 
these minor details for individual students. The question 
emerges, *'How far is the high school justified in preparing 
students in a special way for individual colleges?'* 

We venture to suggest that the schools should limit 
themselves to the great elements of preparation, allowing the 
varying details of unique preparation to be provided for by 
private tuition. 

10. — Our tenth and last suggestion concerns a simple 
domestic question. 

We are constrained to believe that many pupils do not 
have a good place for study at their homes, A good place 
to study represents a room reserved for the student, or if 
not reserved, one in which quietness prevails. Study which 
is done in the midst of the family is interrupted by talk and 
dissipated by many interests. We wish that the schools 
might, under proper forms, insist that as far as possible 
without infringing upon rights, each boy and girl might 
have a proper place to study in his own home. 



We also beg leave to intimate to parents that social 
festivities not infrequently prove to be disintegrating to 
scholastic purposes and methods. No boy or girl can fre- 
quently participate in parties or attend the theatre without 
serious disadvantage to his work as a student. Not a few 
cases of ill health, not infrequently charged to the account of 
the school, do have their origin in social dissipations. The 
schools have the right to demand of the homes the best 
conditions for the receiving of instruction on the part of the 
pupils. 

Charles F. Thwing, Chairman, 

Charles S. Howe, 

J. H. Caswell, 

Committee on High Schools. 
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GRAMMAR, PRIMARY 
AND KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS 

Report of the Committee on Common Schools : 
To the Educational Commission of Cleveland: 

Your Committee began the work assigned to it by you 
with full recognition of the facts that public schools are 
maintained and should be administered for the public good, 
that the public good demands goad citizens, and that good 
citizenship must be the chief product of the common schools. 
It also recognized the fact that the civilization into which 
the children of our common schools have been born has made 
intelligent reading, legible writing, easy accuracy in the 
fundamental arithmetical processes, and the ability to express 
their thoughts, in writing or in speech, in an intelligent man- 
ner and with a reasonable degree of conventional propriety, 
absolutely essential to the good citizenship which it is the 
chief function of these schools to provide. It had no tolera- 
tion for the notion that these things are all that the schools 
should do for their pupils, but it did begin its labors with a 
clear understanding that these essentials must be well taken 
care of whether other things, desirable but less essential, are 
secured or not. The study of the last few months has 
strengthened this conviction of the members of your com- 
mittee. If, having done these things well, the common 
schools can do other good things for their pupils, these other 
things should be done, but the doing of the less important 
must not be permitted to interfere with the satisfactory 
doing of the things that are absolutely necessary. 

With such ideas in mind, it seemed proper, first of all, 
to ascertain whether otir common schools in Cleveland are 
doing satisfactorily the things that environment has made 
essential and, if not, what is the cause of the failure and 
what the most hopeful remedy. The first step taken toward 
this end was to send a printed circular of inquiry to each of 
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the sixteen hundred teachers in our common schools. This 
circular read as follows : 

CLEVELAND EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 
Committee on Common Schools and Kindergarten. 

To the Principals and Teachers in the Common Schools 

(Grades 1-8): 

The members of this committee recognize the import- 
ance of the work that has been specially assigned to them 
(viz.: courses of study and limitations of the work of pupil 
and teacher), and the difficulties that lie in the way of a 
wise and satisfactory solution of the associated problems. 
They naturally turn, first of all, to the teachers of those 
schools for information and suggestion, both of which they 
ask of you. They desire you to be full and frank in your 
replies to this circular, and assure you that no reply will be 
used in any way that can result in injury or embarrassment 
to the writer thereof. If any teacher requests his or her 
reply to be considered confidential, it will be so held, whether 
the reasons for such request are real or imaginary. 

In the spirit above indicated, you are requested to send 
answers, suggestions and opinions as indicated below : 

1. Name of school and number of grade in which you 
teach. 

2. Number of years' experience as a teacher, and 
length of service in the Cleveland schools. 

3. How many diflferent subjects engage the attention 
of yourself and your pupils in the course of any one week? 

4. (a) How much time per day, out of school hours, 
is required of the average pupil in your class for the satis- 
factory preparation of his school work? (6) Are you able 
to secure this home work? (c) To what extent is the 
health of the pupil affected by this home work ? 

5. How much time per day, out of school hours, is 
required for the satisfactory preparation of your school 
work? 

6. How much additional time per week is required of 
you as a Cleveland teacher? 

7. At the beginning of the school year are the pupils 
assigned to you well prepared for the work expected of 
them? If not, what per cent, of such pupils are thus pre- 
pared ? 

8. How many pupils have you ? 
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9. (a) How many minutes per week has your class 
for reading, i, e. : actual reading out loud by the pupil, with 
criticism and example by the teacher? (b) How many 
minutes per week has the individual pupil for such reading? 
(c) Are the results satisfactory to you? (d) Can you 
suggest anything that would lead to better results? 

10. Give similar information concerning writing, 

11, Give similar information concerning arithmetic. 

1^, Give similar information concerning language, 

(A copy of your weekly schedule of work will be ap- 
preciated,) 

13. Could yoti do better work and secure better re* 
suhs in the four subjects above mentioned if some other 
things were eliminated from the course of study or from 
the instructions under which your work is done? If so, 
what eliminations should be made ? 

14. Are any of the requirements made by supervisors 
or special teachers excessive or unnecessarily burdensome? 
If so, what and why? 

15. Could the course of study be enriched by the addi- 
tion of other subjects without lessening your ability to se- 
cure satisfactory results in the four subjects above men- 
tioned? If so, what additions would you suggest? 

16. (a) In which of the four subjects above men- 
tioned do you think the results secured in your school are 
the least satisfactory? (b) What, in your opinion, is the 
main cause of such relative inefficiency? 

17. To the foregoing add any opinion or suggestion 
that you think will be of value to this committee in its special 
work. 

Please send your reply to this circular, at your earliest 
eonz^enience, to the chairman of this committee, at G5? 
Woodland Hills Avenue, Thanking you for the courtesy 
of a prompt reply, we remain, 

t Yours truly, 

^^ Elrov M. Avery, Chairman, 

^ Charles Gentsch^ 

' E. M. Baker^ 

Committee* 
Cleveland, April 19, 1905. 
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Replies to this circular were received from 1,312 differ- 
ent teachers. Your committee also held examinations of its 
own in numerous eighth grade schools, invited and received 
written communications from parents and others interested 
in the schools or familiar with the results achieved by them, 
and gave opportunity for teachers, parents, business men, 
and others to appear before the committee. In short, your 
committee has done as well as it could all of the things that 
seemed likely to enable it to arrive at correct conclusions 
concerning the important questions above outlined. The re- 
sults of our investigations along some of these lines seem 
to call for detailed statements. 

As might have been expected, the answers received 
from some of the 1,312 teachers who answered the circular 
of inquiry were so evasive or indefinite as to be of little or 
no value and, as was not expected, many of the teachers re- 
fused or failed to answer the circular at all. At the end of 
six weeks after the distribution of the circulars, fewer than 
one-third of the teachers addressed had made any response. 
This fact being reported to the president of the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent of schools, the attention of the 
teachers was officially called to the necessity of prompt re- 
sponses by them to the inquiries of this committee. Prob- 
ably because of this official assistance and possibly because 
the committee made an especial effort to convince the teach- 
ers that their answers would in no case be used in any way 
to occasion individual embarrassment or injury, responses 
began to come in much more freely so that, when the school 
year closed in June, more than thirteen hundred answers had 
been received. Although some of these letters gave no help 
to the committee, the information thus secured constitutes a 
sufficient basis for an accurate judgment concerning the real 
condition of the schools in the respects under investigation 
as those conditions appear to the teachers — undoubtdely the 
best witnesses possible in the case. 

Your committee desires here to put on record the state- 
ment that these letters clearly indicate that the great ma- 
jority of the teachers in our common schools are intelligent 
and earnest, wholly qualified and fit for the positions that 
they occupy. It, however, regrets to report that some of 
the teachers were afraid freely to answer the questions sub- 
mitted to them, and that a few teachers, for wholly different 
reasons, persistently and even boastfully refused to send 
answers to the circular. The fear above suggested is well 
illustrated by the fact that after they had become convinced 
that this committee would act in good faith and hold confi- 
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dential all answers received by them, about two dozen teach- 
ers withdrew their first replies and substituted therefor 
others that contained much more hght on the questions un- 
der immediate examination. That there was such fear on 
the part of many teachers is alike unquestionable and deplor- 
able. It is proper to add that at least one other of the com- 
mittees of the Educational Commission had a similar ex- 
perience and that this part of our report is partly due to the 
fact that some of the members of that committee reported 
orally to the commission that they had omitted this item 
from their report because it seemed to them that it more 
properly pertained to the report of this committee. Your 
committee on common schools has therefore taken up this 
very unpleasant part of its work, impelled thereto solely by 
its sense of duty. 

READING. 

By reference to the circular addressed to the teachers 
and given above, it will be seen that the ninth inquiry relates 
to reading. In the minds of your committee, reading is not 
synonymous with elocution. Its members understand intel- 
ligent reading to mean the transferring of the thought of 
the writer to the mind of the reader or of the listener. Witli- 
out such reading, satisfactory progress in school is impos- 
sible. It appears that the time allowance provided by the 
school schedule for this subject covers several things in addi- 
tion to actual reading by the individual pupiL The testi- 
mony of the teachers in our common schools is to the effect 
that, for such reading, the individual pupil has from five to 
eleven minutes per week — not timt many minutes per day, 
bttt that many minutes per week. After this statement it is 
not surprising that, of the teachers in grades five to eight 
inclusive, only G2 reported that they had enough time for 
reading, while 358 reported that they had not enough time 
for this fundamental study ; and that, of the 1,312, not more 
than three reported in definite terms that the results were 
satisfactory. In almost every case, it was suggested that 
better results could be secured if the teacher and pupils were 
relieved of some of the work required for other subjects. 
Teachers, parents, and others who appeared in person before 
the committee were unanimous and emphatic in their state- 
ments that the teaching of reading in the Cleveland com- 
mon schools is the weakest point in our school curriculum. 
In repsonse to inquiries sent to our high school principals as 
to the facts bearing on this subject as developed in their ex- 
perience, one of them replies that: ^^Intelligent reading 
seems to be one of the lost arts among the pupils coming to 



us." The testimony to this effect is so emphatic and so 
nearly unanimous as to leave no doubt that a radical re- 
form in this respect is needed. It does not much relieve the 
situation to say, as some have said, that the efforts of the 
teachers are weakened by the fact that many of the pupils 
are of foreign parentage and that at home they hear little 
of English speech. On this point, two observations are 
pertinent : 

(a) The loudest complaint on this subject comes from 
teachers and parents in parts of the city where English (and 
presumably good English) is most used. 

(b ) The fact that many of the pupils come from non- 
English-speaking homes is a condition that has been known 
so well and so long that it can not now be pleaded as a suffi- 
cient excuse for failure to secure fairly good results. If the 
conditions require unusual effort, then the unusual effort 
should be made ; if the conditions demand a larger time al- 
lowance, then more time should be given, even if the child is 
obliged to go through the highest grade ignorant of many 
things that it is desirable for him to know. 

WRITING. 

The reports of the teachers and the written work of the 
pupils now in the possession of this committee indicate that 
the average results attained in this subject are now more 
nearly satisfactory than are those pertaining to the other 
three subjects specially investigated. This comparative ex- 
cellence is emphasized by the fact that within the last year 
the style of penmanship taught in the schools has _ been 
changed. Still, the member of this committee whose famili- 
arity with the Cleveland schools runs back thirty years or 
more agrees with the teacher who, in a beautifully written 
letter says: "I am old fashioned enough to think that in the 
days when Mr. Root had time to mark our books once a 
year, and we worked for the much coveted A, B, etc., our 
writing was far superior to that of today. If we could say 
truthfully to our pupils, 'The supervisor will look at and 
mark your books,' there would be a great improvement. The 
present supervisor of writing is A. 1, but he has so much to 
do that our pupils hardly know him." It is certainly sug- 
gestive to think that the supervision of writing is still limited 
to what it was in the early seventies, while the supervision 
in less essential subjects has been increased three fold or 
more. 
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In the four upper grades, 71 teachers reported that 
they had time enough for the teaching of arithmetic, while 
304 such teachers reported that they had not time enough 
for the siibject. Communications, oral and written, from 
business men who have given employment to pupils coming 
from the common and high schools of this city were very 
generally to the effect that said pupils were neither quick 
nor accurate in simple arithmetical computations. Some 
of the testimony submitted was so irreconcilable with the 
common belief that in this respect our Cleveland schools 
had attained an unusual degree of excellence and so irre- 
concilable with the reports of the advancement of a large 
proportion of the pupils after examination upon questions 
that were certainly severe enough, that your committee de- 
termined to make a test of its own. Inasmuch as it was not 
practicable to examine all of the grades, it was resolved to 
confine the examination to the eighth grade, on the assump- 
tion that if these common schools are giving to their pupils 
a satisfactory training in this really essential branch of study, 
the fact would show in the work done by pupils who had 
most nearly completed the common school course. Inas- 
much as it was not easily practicable to test all of the eighth 
grade schools of the city, it was decided to test — 

(a) Some of the pupils who came from portions o£ the 
city that are supposed to be marked, in an especial degree, 
by the liberally educated class. 

(b) Some of the pupils largely representative of the 
artisan class. 

(c) Some of the pupils fairly representative of the 
foreign -born part of our population. 

For this purpose, memoranda and bill heads were pre- 
pared as follows : 

Note: — ^Read this printed slip carefully and then wait 
for the order to begin the work called for. 

Name of School. . , . , , — Number of Grade 

Name of Pupil ,,,..,, 

Fill the blanks above. Harry Clifton bought of James 
Armitage goods as indicated below. The clerk who sold the 
goods and made the memoranda misspelled some of the 
words. The bookkeeper corrected these errors in making up 
the account and you are expected to do the same. The mem- 
oranda showed the following charges: 

1 March, 2 dozzen Orranges at 45 cents a dozzen; 2 
March, 2 pecks of aples at 35c a peck; 3 March, 2 cans 
punkins @ 12^c, each ; 4 Mar., 2 Galons Molassis at 55c a 
gall and 2 lb Butter at 33c a pound ; G March 11 yards of 
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callico at 7c per yard ; 6 mar., 2 lb coffey at f of a dollar a 
pound; 7 Mar. 1 sack Sugor, $1.18; 8 Mar, 1 gal sirrup, 
$1.00; 10 March, Pickels, 33c; next day, Cabbage, 12 cents; 
14 Mar, Cheese 75c. ; 15 Bar., 3 lb. Rasins at 15c a pound ; 
ditto 2 ton soft cole at $3.75 a ton ; 16 March, paid in cash 
$6.00 on acct ; 17 March, 3 rolls wall Paper @ 17c a roll ; 20 
March, 3 hours plummers Time at 50 cents an hour; 25 
March, 1 refrigerater, $20.00 ; 27 March, 1 spunge, 37 cents ; 
last day of the month, 2 doz. Lemons at 16 cents a doz. 

Write out, in the form below, the itemized bill for the 
above, showing the amount due on the account, and receipt 
the bill. 



Monroe, Mich., April 1, 1905. 



To JAMES ARMITAGE, Dr. 



The members of this committee have made inquiries of 
numerous teachers in our common schools, including the 
teachers of the schools that were examined, with the uni- 
form result that this test would have been perfectly fair for 
fifth grade pupils. It should be remembered that the test 
was actually given to eighth grade pupils and well along 
toward the end of the school year. The printed slips were 
distributed and the pupils were given five minutes for a 
study thereof and for writing the name of the school and the 
name of the pupil. Then forty-five minutes additional were 
allowed for the completion of the itemized bill as directed. 
The test was applied at five different schools with a total of 
144 pupils. None of the classes were excessively large. The 
144 pupils misspelled 551 words. One pupil who evidently 
did not know how to spell refrigerator substituted therefor 
the word ice-box. This was not counted as an error because 
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of a feeling that the resourcefulness shown is worth more 
than the abiUty to spel! the word. Forty-seven of the pupils 
failed properly to enter the name of the debtor and only 13 
receipted the bill in proper form. Your committee under- 
stands that bookkeeping is taught in the latter half of the 
eighth grade year. The papers handed in by the pupils 
clearly show that no pupil is handicapped by the form in 
which the questions were pnt or the answers written. The 
most significant result of the test lies in the fact that of the 
144 pupils only 57 got the correct answer and tliat the school 
returning the largest proportion of correct answers is the 
one that is most distinctively representative of the immi- 
grant class. Thinking that possibly it had happened to hit 
144 pupils who really were not np to the average of their 
grade, the committee seaired the names of the pupils in 
these five schools who, at the end of the school year in Jnne, 
were promoted or ''passed" to the high school. Comparison 
of this list with the arithmetic papers showed that of the 
87 who failed to get correct Answers, 72 had been promoted 
by the school authorities. In other words, exactly one-half 
of all who took the examination failed to get the correct 
answer and still were advanced to the high school grade. 
These figures strongly corroborate the statement of one of 
our high school principals: '*We receive each year a great 
many pupils who are imperfectly prepared in the important 
subjects named in your letter." 

The results of this test in simple commercial arithmetic 
were so disappointing that your committee resolved upon a 
further test It therefore prepared five printed slips, each 
with a simple test, one in addition, one in subtraction, one 
in multiplication, one in division, and one in percentage. 
Each slip measured 4 by 7 inches, thus giving ample room 
for the performance of the work called for and avoiding any 
necessity of copying either problem or solution. The back 
of each of these slips was printed in the first form given be- 
low. Forms 2 to 6 show the five tests that were submitted to 
the pupils. After the distribution of the addition slips, each 
pupil wrote the name of his school and his own name, as 
indicated in the form on the back. The attention of each 
pupil was then called to the note printed in this form. At a 
signal, the pupils turned the slips and began the work indi- 
cated. As soon as the papers^ were finished, they were 
handed to the teacher who, at the end of each minute, 
handed the slips collected during the preceding minute to a 
member of the committee who recorded on the back of the 
slips the number of minutes taken for the work. When all 
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of the addition slips had been handed m, the subtraction 
slips were distributed, the five slips being used successively 
in the same manner. The forms above referred to were as 
follows : 

(Form 1) 

CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

EIGHTH GRADE 

School 

Name of Pupil 



Note to the Pupil 
Hand in this paper as soon as you feel sure that you 
have the correct answer. 



Number of minutes • 

(Form 2) 
Add: 



12 3 4 5 6 7 

8 9 10 

2 3 4 5 6 

7 8 9 10 1 

2 3 4 

5 6 7 8 9 
2 10 9 7 8 

3 4 5 6 

7 8 12 3 

4 3 2 9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 2 



(Form 3) 
Subtract : 



(Form 4) 
Multiply : 



(Form 5) 
Divide : 

394)26544332( 
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fA i)v^bV3 


983218 4567 
3219383574 


b fc/ ^'^iODI V 


3879864024)9' 
7 6 3 9 



(Form 6) 

Write only the answers to the several questions. 

What is 25% of $280? 

What is 50% of 8/9ths? 

What is 33J^% of .015? 

A merchant had 300 barrels of flour of which he sold 
25% at one time and 33j/^% of the remainder at another 
time. How many barrels had he left? 

The number of schools thus tested was 5 and the num- 
ber of pupils thus tested was 193. 

In the addition test, the number of minutes taken by the 
pupils varied from 1 to 9 ; of the answers, 86 were right and 
104 were wrong. 

In the subtraction test, the number of minutes taken by 
the pupils varied from 1 to 3 ; of the answers, 171 were right 
and 22 were wrong. 

In the multiplication test, the number of minutes taken 
by the pupils varied from 1 to 17 ; of the answers, 23 were 
right and 168 were wrong. 

In the division test, the number of minutes taken by the 
pupils varied from 2 to 10 ; of the answers, 107 were right 
and 86 were wrong. 

In the percentage test, the number of minutes taken by 
the pupils varied from 1 to 9 ; of the answers, 130 were 
right and 62 were wrong. Of the 62 pupils who made er- 
rors, five gave wrong answers to two of the four simple 
questions and two gave wrong answers to three of the ques- 
tions. Each of the other 55 had one wrong answer. 

Your committee is of the opinion that nothing that it 
can say would add to the impressiveness of this exhibit. 

It is worthy of notice that the four questions of the 
percentage test are easily soluble by purely mental opera- 
tions. For instance, 25 per cent is |, and i of $280 is $70. 
Although, in this test, only answers were called for, the 
slips returned show that many of the pupils performed ex- 
tended work with pen and paper, such as the actual multi- 
plication of $280 by .25. In the opinion of your committee, 
the almost universal omission of mental arithmetic from 
school curricula is greatly to be regretted. The old-time 
Colburn text-book with its rigid reasoning and conclusive 
"therefore" had a mighty influence in the development of 
strong and accurate thinkers as well as of ready reckoners. 
Your committee earnestly recommends thorough and contin- 
uous training in mental arithmetic in every grade in which 
arithmetic is taught. 
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LANGUAGE. 

From the four higher grades, 74 teachers reported that 
they had time enough for language and 315 teachers reported 
that they had not time enough for language. In addition to 
securing these opinions from the teachers, your committee 
conducted two examinations, one in spelling and one in com- 
position. 

The spelling test consisted of a list of fifty words, as 
follows : 

Drowsy, peninsula, excelled, diligence, measles, stirred, 
alliance, opponent, surviving, worthy, annoyance, ratio, dim- 
mer, wrangle, opposed, control, conceal, elegant, tongue, 
orange, Delaware, cholera, civilize, anxiety, Wednesday, vet- 
eran, military, increased, chargeable, possess, imagine, pa- 
triotic, abandon, riddle, sieve, guardian, convalesce, hazel, 
blamable, barbarous, marvel, obliged, financial, navigator, 
business, telegraph, collision, seditious, balance, ally. 

In each of the four schools where this test was applied 
the words were pronounced to the pupils by the regular 
teacher and in the usual form, the committee being desirious 
here, as in every case, to avoid anything that might tend in 
any way to the embarrassment or confusion of any of the 
pupils. In these four eighth-grade schools, the examination 
was given to 144 pupils. The poorest paper that was re- 
turned contained 36 misspelled words. The only paper that 
contained no error was returned by lone Diggs of Sibley 
school. The total number of misspelled words was 1,887, 
an average of more than 13 words per pupil. 

The examination in composition consisted in the repro- 
duction of the story of "Bruce and the Spider," which was 
read to the pupils by the regular teachers of the several 
schools. At the time of conducting this examination, the 
members of this committee suppopsed that this story would 
be new to the pupils to be examined, but it subsequently ap- 
peared that most of the pupils were familiar with it, it being 
contained in one of the regular reading books used in the 
public schools in the fourth or fifth grade. This made the 
test even more easy than had been intended by the committee. 
It is not possible to make a clear, definite statement of re- 
sults attained in this test as has been done in the case of other 
tests conducted by the committee. Percentages here are 
valuable only for the purpose of comparisons of different 
schools and of individual pupils. To say that the paper sub- 
mitted by any individual pupil was marked 78 per cent is 
necessarily indefinite because, in all probability, another ex- 
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aminer, equally competent and equally anxious to do exact 
justice, would fix the per cent at a higher or a lower point. 
The best that your committee can do is to report that, while 
the test as made is no indication of what might reasonably 
be given to eighth-grade pupils, the results secured were 
better than had been expected. All of the papers in the pos- 
session of thecommittee were ''percented" by the sameperson. 
The average for one of the schools is 82 per cent; for an- 
other of the schools, 74 per cent; for the third and last of 
the schools thus examined, 69 per cent. Here for the first 
time we find the three classes of schools chosen for the com- 
mittee's tests arranging themselves in the order in which 
they were given in an earlier part of this report. In other 
words, the lowest average pertains to the school that is 
largely representative of the immigrant class. That the 
pupils of this school did as well as they did under existing 
conditions is, in the opinion of your committee, very highly 
creditable to the teachers of that school. This is not to be 
taken, however, as an indication that your committee is sat- 
isfied with the methods used or the results secured in teach- 
ing English in the Cleveland common schools. Some of the 
written work received from the schools and specimen let- 
ters sent to us by business men who had received them from 
Qeveland school pupils are very disquieting. 

From the general tenor of the teachers' letters received 
by the committee, it appears that the work imposed upon the 
teacher in the preparation of the language lessons is unneces- 
sarily burdensome, especially the part of this preparation 
that passes under the name of nature or science studies. In 
many cases, statements from the teachers on this subject are 
real complaints and, in some cases, the complaints are bitter. 
The general impression created by these letters has been 
strengthened by reports made by parents and others. Your 
committee is of the opinion that this work of preparation is 
unnecessarily burdensome; that the results are inadequate 
and not nearly uniform. It would recommend the adoption 
of some good series of text-books on this subject, believing 
that the honest, intelligent use thereof will be a relief to the 
teachers and lead to decidedly better results in the work of 
the pupils. 

Your committee is of the opinion that one of the most 
efficient aids to the mastery of language is a firm fixing of 
what has been called the dictionary habit. There seems to be 
little need that a pupil in a school above the fifth or sixth 
grade should often ask for information concerning the spell- 
ing, pronunciation, or meaning of a word, if that pupil has 
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easy access to a good dictionary. Your committee found 
evidence of what seems to be a purpose to provide each 
school building with an unabridged dictionary, and most of 
the buildings are thus provided. It also found that this ap- 
parent purpose has fallen short in the cases of two high 
schools and of more than a score of grammar schools, all of 
which are wholly destitute in this respect. To take a single 
case, the discovery that a large school with more than a 
thousand pupils has not a single unabridged dictionary with- 
in its walls occasioned both surprise and pain. Thereupon 
the committee began an investigation of what is being done 
along this line in other places. It found that, in several of 
the states, provision is made by law. For instance, the Wis- 
consin statute says : "If the district has a graded school, it 
is entitled to one copy for each distinct department." In 
other words, by Wisconsin law, each school room when 
opened and placed in charge of a teacher is entitled to re- 
ceive from the state, free, a copy of Webster's Unabridged 
(International) Dictionary. Letters of inquiry were sent to 
a large number of the leading cities of the United States and 
from the answers received it appears to be a very general 
practice to provide a good reference dictionary for each class 
room, especially in the rooms of classes above the fourth 
grade. Thus, the report from Syracuse says: "Each class 
room in our schools, above the fourth, is provided with a 
Webster's International Dictionary. * * * Jt would be 
very gratifying if we could place a High School Dictionary 
in the hands of every pupil from the fourth grade up." De- 
catur, Illinois, reports: "We try to provide all the rooms 
above the first grade, except those that have the unabridged, 
with the Collegiate Dictionary. From the fifth grade up the 
pupils are expected to provide themselves with either an 
Academic or a High School Dictionary." St. Paul reports : 
"All schools are provided with Webster's International Dic- 
tionary." Providence reports: "In our primary buildings 
(grades 1 to 4), we furnish each teacher's desk with a Col- 
legiate Dictionary. In the grammar buildings (grades 5 
to 8), we furnish each teacher's desk with a Collegiate Dic- 
tionary and on each floor of the building, at least one Inter- 
national." New York city reports: "The International 
(Unabridged) Dictionary may be ordered by any principal 
for the school or for the class rooms of the upper grades. 
Almost every elementary school has a copy." New Bedford 
reports that every school room from the fourth grade to the 
ninth inclusive has an International Dictionary and that in all 
the grammar grades each child is furnished with a copy of 
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Webster*s High School Dictionary. ''These dictionaries are 
all provided by the public funds/" These are only sample 
quotations from a large number of reports received. In 
nearly every case, the school superintendent, in his answer, 
calls attention to the importance of a liberal provision of 
dictionaries and of regular, systematic instruction in their 
use. "The habit of using a dictionary thus acquired in 
school will unquestionably follow the pupils through life and 
be of great value. As they advance in the grades, they be- 
come able to use the dictionary and to work out their own 
studies, constantly adding to their vocabularies and learn- 
ing self- reliance/' 

In consideration of the great educational value of the 
dictionary and the dictionary habit, your committee recom- 
mends that an unabridged dictionary be placed in every class 
room of the grades above the sixth grade and that a Col- 
legiate Dictionary be placed in every class room in the 
grades 1 to 6 inclusive and that, in grades 5 to 8 inclusive, 
at least, pupils be persistently and systematically tramed in 
the proper use of such reference books. It also recommends 
that every pupil above the sixth grade be required to have a 
copy of the High School or of the Academic Dictionary. 

It is almost unnecessary now to say that in the opinion 
of your committee the non-essential branches have been 
permitted to encroach and still are permitted to encroach 
upon time that is needed for teaching branches that arc es- 
sentiah The report of a committee already approved by this 
commission points out that in our high schools too many 
different subjects are taught, that one effect thereof is super- 
ficiality, and that more valuable results might be obtained 
by more thorough work upon the "great studies." The same 
condition exists in the common schools. Pupils and teach- 
ers are required to do so many different things that they are 
not able to give to the *'great studies" the attention that their 
importance demands. For practical preparation for business 
life and for general mental development, your committee 
believes that intensive teaching has great advantages over 
the diffusive systems that are now so common. This opinion 
is reinforced by the report of a Qeveland high school prin- 
cipal, who says: "In reading and arithmetic by reason of 
spargent methods there is, as I think, a loss of nearly two 
years. The writing is prevailingly poor. The language 
work is so watered that nothing substantial can come there- 
of/' Your committee previously had the assurance of sev- 
eral teachers in the higher grammar grades that they were 
seriously handicapped by the fact that many of the pupils 
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sent to them were, in acquirements and development, ''about 
two years behind schedule time." 

The attention of this commission has already been 
called to the fact that some of our school classes are too 
large. This committee wishes to emphasize the fact that a 
given teacher can do better work with 30 pupils than with 
50, especially if she has to teach mental arithmetic. In spite 
of the fact that such a change as is thus suggested would 
necessitate a larger outlay for school buildings and an am- 
plified payroll, your committee thinks that such a change is 
desirable. The taxpayers of Cleveland have a right to de- 
mand that they be given the best possible returns for the 
money that they pay for the support of the public schools. 
That demand being fairly met, they are able to pay even 
more than 11 mills on the dollar, and they will be willing 
to do so if they are convinced that such increased payment 
will add to the real efficiency of the public schools. But 
such an increase of school accommodations and of the teach- 
ing force is not the complete solution of the problem now 
under consideration. 

Naturally many of the teachers who recognized the need 
of more time for the study of the "essentials" did not feel 
disposed to suggest specific eliminations from the present 
course of study, but 261 of them did speak distinctly in fa- 
vor of the elimination of certain studies or the reduction of 
the time and energy now spent upon them. The larger part 
of these suggestions relate to drawing and physical culture. 
Your committee has no disposition to belittle the value of 
drawing, but the testimony of our teachers is so strongly to 
the effect that the beneficial results now secured do not jus- 
tify the time and energy expended that your comrnittee feels 
that it must at least report the fact to this commission, and 
through it, to the Board of Education. 

The complaints concerning the work in physical culture 
are more numerous than are those relating to drawing and 
are generally expressed in even more emphatic terms. These 
complaints relate chiefly to the memorizing of exercises re- 
quired of the teachers, to the large time allowances given, 
and especially to the large number of hours filched from 
other studies for preparation for field day exercises and 
other public exhibitions. The fact that there are now em- 
ployed nine or ten supervisors of physical culture and only 
one supervisor of arithmetic would of itself raise the ques- 
tion whether physical culture is not given a greater promi- 
nence in the school curriculum than is justifiable. While 
your committee can not too strongly emphasize the import- 
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ance of physical culture in the public schools, it believes that 
the work may and should be done in a way that will lighten 
the present burden of the teacher, avoid all interference with 
the time allowance of other studies, and yet g^ve to the pupils 
the rest from routine, the recreation and the re-creation that 
they need. 

While this committee is very positive in its opinion that 
more time must be secured for what it has designated as the 
essential branches of common school studies, it does not feel 
called upon nor does it consider itself competent to indicate 
just where or how the additional time shall be secured. It 
recognizes the value and importance of every branch of study 
now taught in our common schools, and, in recommending 
that some of them be relegated to a standing relatively 
lower, it recognizes that the details of such a change should 
be worked out by experts well trained along that line. It 
would not advise any person who is contemplating the erec- 
tion of an important building or considerable changes in 
such a building to ignore the services of a professional archi- 
tect, but it still seems proper for such a person, under such 
circumstances, to inform his architect whether the plans are 
to be drawn for a serviceable, modern, business block, or for 
a Chinese pagoda. Your committee feels that the course of 
study requires modifications along the lines herein indicated 
and that it is desirable that this be done as soon as possible. 

In conclusion, your committee desires to thank twelve 
hundred principals and teachers for the helpful spirit in 
which they co-operated with the committee at a time when 
they were specially burdened with school work. It also 
wishes to make grateful recognition of the uniform courtesy 
and unhesitating assistance given to it by President Orth, 
Superintendent Moulton and Director Orr. 

Elroy M. Avery, Chairman, 
E. M. Baker, 
Charles Gentsch. 
Committee on Common Schools. 
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THE SCHOOL 
AND THE BREADWINNER 

Report of the Committee on the Schools and the Bread- 
winners : 

Cleveland has for many years had a good system of high 
schools of the ordinary type. The courses of study in these 
institutions have been developed by the experience of many 
years and by many teachers and are probably the best which 
can at present be devised for giving a general education to 
the average boy or girl. This committee does not wish to 
discuss the work as at present carried on because there is 
another committee which will take up this subject. 

Some graduates of high schools go to college and we 
have courses of study which fit them for this career. Some 
do not go beyond the high school and wish to obtain a gen- 
eral course of training and culture ; we now have courses of 
study designed for this class. Some go into business, but 
with the exception to be noted later, we have no courses 
which especially fit them for business. Some go into manu- 
facturing or into trades, but we have no courses which 
fit them for these vocations. Your committee has consid- 
ered the question of laying out courses of study which will 
not only give a general education, but will teach young men 
and young women some things which will be of practical use 
to them in after life. We are of the opinion that it is pos- 
sible to lay out courses of study which will be of more direct 
and practical use than those now given. These courses 
should not supplant those now given in the high schools nor 
should any attempt be made to force all children into these 
special courses, but they should be offered to those who 
wish to fit themselves in part at least, for their work in life. 
The average boy must work for a living and it does not seem 
fair to keep him in school to the end of the high school 
course without giving him an opportunity to take some 
studies which will be of immediate use to him when he 
leaves. The experience of other cities has shown that there 
is a great demand for these special courses. Cleveland is 
far behind other cities of the same size in this line of high 
school training. We now have five high schools of the or- 
dinary type; it seems very unwise to establish more of the 
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same kind. In the cities where special high schools have 
been established, it has been found that they are filled with 
students as soon as parents and children understand the 
courses given and see their practical advantages. Not only 
do these high schools attract pupils who would naturally 
look for training beyond the grammar schools, but they also 
attract many boys and girls who would otherwise drop out 
of school at the end of the eighth grade. 

These special courses of study we have considered 
under these heads: Manual Training High Schools for 
Boys, Manual Training High Schools for Girls, Commercial 
High Schools. 

MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. 

Many boys and girls of high school age should be 
taught some things which are not included in the ordinary 
school curriculum. The present courses have been devised 
to develop the mind without reference to the eye or the hand. 
Within the last few years it has become apparent to educa- 
tors that it is not enough to train the mind alone, that the 
average boy earns his living by his hands and that manual 
dexterity and the ability to see and perceive quickly are im- 
portant factors in education.. The manual training high 
school takes cognizance of this new educational demand and 
gives a part of each day to drawing, carpentry, machine 
work, cabinet making, blacksmithing, etc. 

It is not the intention of these schools to train me- 
chanics. They are not in any sense trade schools. Students 
do not become experts in any one line ; they get a fair knowl- 
edge of tools and they learn to use their hands and their eyes 
so that they feel the same confidence in these organs that a 
student, who has had an ordinary high school course feels in 
his mind. 

That these high schools meet a real need is evidenced by 
the fact that nearly every large city in the United States has 
one or more and that they are filled to their utmost capacity. 
We believe that this type of school furnishes an education 
which a large percentage of boys should have ; that the train- 
ing is such that boys will be better fitted for the duties which 
they will have to perform in life and that by means of it they 
will make a greater success in the professions or trades 
which they may follow. Manual training cannot be satis- 
factorily taught in the present high schools because it is 
entirely different from the other studies ; principals and 
teachers, as a rule, know and care very little about it, and 
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so many other subjects are given that there is no room for 
manual training in sufficient quantity. 

We would therefore recommend that manual training 
high schools be established in this city as soon as possible 
and would make the following suggestions in regard to them. 

NUMBER. 

There should be at least two of these high schools, one 
east of the river and the other west. Each should be cen- 
trally located so that it can be easily reached by all students 
of the section which it is designed to serve. One of these 
could be built during the present year and the other at some 
future time. 

PRINCIPALS. 

The principals of these schools should be men thor- 
oughly familiar with the work and enthusiastically in favor 
of this type of education. 

BUILDINGS. 

Each building should be especially designed for manual 
training work and plans should be drawn under the personal 
direction of the principal who is to have charge. This 
means, of course, that the principal should be selected before 
any work is done upon the building. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

We would recommend that one-half of each day be 
given to study, recitations and laboratories, and the other 
half to practical work in the manual training department. 
The studies taught should include mathematics, science, 
English, history, German and civics. 

Mathematics. — The mathematical studies should in- 
clude practical arithmetic, algebra, plane and solid geometry, 
mensuration and bookkeeping. The theoretical parts of the 
subjects should, of course, be thoroughly taught, but it should 
be borne in mind that the student will use this mathematical 
knowledge and great attention should be paid to the working 
of practical problems. 

Science. — The science work should include chemistry, 
physics and physical geography. Definitions and funda- 
mental principles should receive the chief attention.. Prac- 
tical applications of the subjects should be freely made. 
There should be well equipped laboratories in chemistry and 
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physics, but laboratory work should be made secondary to 
the teaching of principles. 

English. — We believe that English should be taught 
every day the student is in school. While it is necessary 
that the student learn something of English literature, that 
he study some of the works of the great English writers, it 
is more important that he learn to speak and to write his 
native tongue correctly. Rhetoric and composition should 
therefore occupy a great part of the time devoted to English. 
There should be some composition exercise each day, if only 
for a few minutes. 

History. — ^United States history should be taught in 
the early part of the course and European or Universal his- 
tory in the latter part. The work in United States history 
which is done in the grammar schools is not sufficient if a 
boy is to have a good knowledge of what has occurred in 
his own country. 

German. — German should not be a required subject, 
but should be optional. Additional work in history and per- 
haps some natural science could be taken by those with no 
capacity for language. 

Manual training work should consist of free hand draw- 
ing, mechanical drawing, carpentry, cabinet making, machine 
work, foundry practice, blacksmithing, etc. The shops 
should be well equipped with the necessary machinery. 

SESSIONS. 

There should be two sessions per day, one in the morn- 
ing and one in the afternoon. The school should be divided 
into two parts, one reciting in the morning with manual 
training in the afternoon, and the other part having manual 
training in the forenoon and recitation work in the after- 
noon. In this way the plant could be used all the time. A 
manufacturer does not allow an expensive plant to remain 
idle a part of the time. If this city owns an expensive 
manual training plant, it should be in use the greatest pos- 
sible number of hours.. By the method suggested twice as 
many students could be taught as by the method commonly 
in use. 

NIGHT SESSIONS.. 

There are many young men in business or in shops who 
would like the advantages of a high school training, but can- 
not get them because they are obliged to work. We would 
suggest that the manual training high schools be open five 
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evenings of the week, that the regular courses in both studies 
and manual training be given so that it would be possible 
for a student to take a practical course or a full course and 
graduate. The attendance at the night schools now open in 
various parts of the city shows that there is a great demand 
for evening sessions and we believe that manual training 
high schools would attract more students than the schools 
now in operation. 

MANUAL TRAINING IN OTHER HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The amount of manual training taught in the regular 
high schools in the city is so small that it hardly seems wise 
to your committee to have it retained after manual training 
high schools are organized. At present the students get 
about forty hours of mechanical drawing per year. We 
understand that the amount of time given to it is one hour 
and a half per week and during this time the student must 
get out his drawing materials at the beginning of the period, 
and put them away at the end. Very little can be learned in 
such a short time. The same thing can be said in regard to 
the work in other departments. Students who really wish 
a manual training course can go to the manual training high 
schools and those who wish to follow courses of study with- 
out manual training can be accommodated in the ordinary 
high schools. We cannot see why machinery which is used 
only a small part of each day should be placed in so many 
high school buildings. It would be possible for students in 
the regular high schools to take manual training during the 
evening sessions. 

MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

Manual training high schools for boys are designed to 
train the eye and the hand as well as the mind. We see no 
reason why there should not be similar high schools for 
girls. The courses of study would be different, but the plan 
would be the same. Women use their eyes and their hands 
as much as men, but in different directions, and they should 
be taught in a systematic way how to use these organs. The 
value of this preparation will be better understood after the 
courses of study have been stated. These courses should, 
in some respects, be different from those given to boys. 
There are some subjects which are studied very largely for 
mental discipline. These are as valuable for girls as for 
boys, but while the boys take a large amount of mathematics 
because this work is useful to them in the manual training 
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they are to do, the girls should be taught subjects which will 
be of special advantage to them. The girls in our schools 
will be the wives and mothers of the next generation and the 
courses of study should be so laid out that these girls will 
lead happier and richer lives and will be more successful as 
the future home makers of our city. 

Your committee would suggest the following subjects 
as a part of the work to be done in the manual training high 
schools for girls: English, mathematics, science, modern 
languages, art, music, civics, sewing, dress making, millin- 
ery, cooking, marketing, domestic economy. 

English. — English should be taught throughout the 
entire course. Part of the time should be devoted to rhet- 
oric and composition and a part should be given to the study 
of literature. Perhaps more time should be given to the 
study of literature in a girls' school than in a boys'. 

Mathematics. — Elementary algebra and plane geome- 
try should be given. We do not think it best to give these 
girls any more advanced course in mathematics than this. 
They do not need to make practical use of it and these two 
subjects are sufficient for the mental discipline which mathe- 
matics will give. 

Science. — Chemistry, physics, physiology and natural 
science should be taught. The principles of chemistry 
should form a part of the work and practical applications 
made in the direction of the chemistry of cooking, the chem- 
istry of foods and other subjects directly related to domestic 
economy. The laboratory work in chemistry should tend in 
the same direction. The work in physics should be general 
in character so that the student would acquire a fair knowl- 
edge of principles and their applications. It is not necessary 
to give the technical applications such as are given to boys 
who are to apply them to machines. Physiology and the 
laws of health with practical examples in the care of the sick 
and the general principles of nursing should be given. 
Women are continually being brought into connection with 
sickness and they should be taught in school how to make 
themselves the most useful in the sick room. Of the natural 
sciences, botany should certainly be taught. Women are 
natural lovers of plants and flowers and a fair knowledge of 
botany would add much to the pleasure of the home life. 

Modern Languages. — Each student should be required 
to take at least one modern language and to study it long 
enough to be able to read with ease and pleasure. 
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Art. — The history of art should form one of the sub- 
jects studied. Photographs of the great paintings and the 
great mastepieces of sculpture can readily be obtained and 
the course of study should be long enough for the student to 
get a fair knowledge of what art is and how to distinguish 
good from bad. 

Civics. — The principles of government should be under- 
stood by women as well as by men and a good course in this 
subject is essential in any system of education. 

MANUAL TRAINING WORK. 

The manual training work should embrace those sub- 
jects which a woman should understand and which will be of 
use in life. Dress making, millinery, cooking, etc., should 
be taught, not with the idea of making these girls profes- 
sional dress makers, or milliners, or cooks, but in such a 
manner as to enable them to direct a household in a better 
or more economical way. The large classes in these sub- 
jects in the Y. W. C. A. and other organizations show that 
there is a great demand for training along these lines. Les- 
sons should be given in the systematic management of 
homes, in the proper methods of marketing, in planning the 
details of the kitchen and the dining room, in the cost of liv- 
ing, in food values or meats, vegetables and fruits, in 
methods of canning and preserving and in many other sub- 
jects which a competent teacher of domestic economy and 
household management would give. 

PRINCIPALS. 

The manual training high schools for girls can be in the 
same building as the manual training high schools for boys. 
In certain classes they would be together, as for example, 
modern languages, some mathematics, some science. Some 
of their classes should of course be separate on account of 
the character of the work. There should be an assistant 
principal in charge of the girl's department. This principal 
should be a woman who has had experience in this kind of 
work and who possesses a thorough knowledge of the dif- 
ferent branches to be taught. 

SESSIONS. 

The sessions should be the same as in the manual train- 
ing high schools for boys. If a part of the school recites in 
the morning, and has manual training in the afternoon and 
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the other part reverses this order, twice as many students 
can be accommodated as if all recite in the niorning and have 
manual training in the afternoon. 

COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL, 

The majority of the boys and many of the girls who 
graduate from our high schools go into business. The suc- 
cess of the business colleges shows that there are many boys 
and girls who want some training before they go into this 
career and that business men are looking for those who have 
had special training. The courses in these business colleges 
are usually short and they are entirely practical. A com- 
mercial high school should give an entirely different course. 
Some subjects which are of a general character and which 
will broaden the mind of the pupil should be taught and 
many practical subjects should be given in the most thor- 
ough manner. While the business college does not keep its 
pupils for more than six months or perhaps a year, the com- 
mercial high school should lay out a course covering four 
years so that the training may be comparable with that given 
in an ordinary high school. The average boy who goes 
into business life knows very little about business methods- 
He perhaps knows a little bookkeeping, a little stenography, 
and a little typewriting, but this is about all he has had. If 
work is given him outside these lines he is entirely ignorant 
of the methods necessary to accomplish it and must learn 
it as a new subject. It is possible to give a student in a 
commercial high school a course of study which will train 
htm in business methods, which will make him an enthu- 
siast in business and which will render him of immediate use 
to his employer. A broad business course is not only of 
immediate use to the young man who enters business, but 
ft also strengthens the mind and stores it with information 
and with knowledge of methods which will be of use in later 
years. As the college course broadens the mind and enables 
a man to think along many lines, so a thorough commercial 
training will broaden the mind and enable the student to 
reason, to think and to understand throughout his entire 
business careen 



COURSE OF STUDY, 

An entirely new course of study should be made out 
for this school. Subjects which have been considered neces- 
sary in a high school because they tend to develop the mind, 
should not for this reason only be placed in a commercial 
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course. Subjects should not be given because they 
strengthen the mind, but the subjects which are necessary 
in this course should be given in such a way as to strengthen 
the mind. The following are some of the subjects which 
ought to be taught: English, science, business correspond- 
ence, business methods, indexing, business organization and 
management, banking, accounting and auditing. 

English. — Under the head of English should be taught 
reading, spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, composition 
and penmanship. The practical applications of all these to 
correspondence and business methods should be made of 
special importance. 

Science. — The science work should include chemistry, 
physics, biology and botany. The general work in these 
subjects should be elementary, but the practical applications 
with reference to the materials of commerce should be made 
as complete as possible. It is necessary for business men 
to know where raw materials come from and how they are 
treated and prepared for commerce. 

Modern Languages. — Each student should be obliged 
to take at least one modern language and study it for a 
period of three or four years. A great deal of writing 
should be brought in and the whole work should be arranged 
with reference to facility in foreign correspondence. Busi- 
ness houses now trade with the whole world and it is neces- 
sary for the well informed business man to be able to handle 
a part, at least of the foreign correspondence of his firm. 
In one of the best commercial schools of the country the 
pupils write business letters to a similar school in Germany. 
These letters are corrected by the German students and sent 
back. At the same time the German students write busi- 
ness letters to the American school where they are corrected 
by the American students. In this way the pupils of both 
institutions learn to carry on business correspondence in a 
foreign language. 

Mathematics. — The mathematics in this school should 
consist of business arithmetic and mensuration. We can see 
no reason for giving these students either algebra or geom- 
etry, but they should be taught short and practical methods 
of working business problems. Mental arithmetic should 
make up quite a large part of this training. The student 
should learn to think in numbers without reference to pencil 
and paper. Every business man has to compute lengths, 
areas and solids and a good course in mensuration should 
be given. 
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Com MERCi AL Geography. — Commercial geography 
means the study of the earth in its relations to commerce. 
The lines of transportation by railroads, steamboats, etc., 
should be given. Students should learn how goods can be 
sent to any part of the world. They should make a study of 
railroad and steamship routes, the easiest and most expedi- 
tious methods of communication, the cost of transportation 
by the different routes and the proper shipping directions to 
be placed on freight. 

Bookkeeping. — A complete and thorough course in 
bookkeeping should be given. Sufficient knowledge should 
be obtained so that it would be possible for a graduate to 
understand any set of books and in a comparatively short 
time become familiar with them. 

Stenography. — Stenography is a useful subject for a 
business man and should be given as an elective. Those 
who take it should be given a long and thorough course. 

Typewriting. — A course in typewriting should be long 
and complete. Practice in writing from shorthand notes, 
from copy and from dictation should all be given. 

Law. — The subject of commercial law and the prin- 
ciples of contracts would form a necessary part of this 
course. These subjects should be given by a lawyer who 
could speak with authority on the points involved. 

Business Correspondence. — The methods of business 
correspondence should be taken up in the latter part of the 
course and the student taught to dictate direct, clear and 
concise letters. 

Business Methods. — Business methods and business 
organization and management should all be given in the lat- 
ter part of the course. Indexing letters, filing correspond- 
ence and office system would make up a part of the work. 

Banking. — The history of banking, the different kinds 
of banks which have existed in this and in other countries 
and the methods used in banking houses should form a part 
of a commercial training. 

Accounting and Auditing. — Should be taught and 
distinguished from ordinary bookkeeping. 

Cataloguing. — The student should be taught to make 
card catalogues relating to different lines of business so that 
he could always have at hand information which would 
otherwise be scattered through books, newspapers and trade 
journals. Such information would be very valuable in a 
business office. 
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Civil Government. — ^A good course in the history of 
our own government and the methods of national, state, 
county and city governments would naturally be g^ven. 

WHEN THESE HIGH SCHOOLS SHOULD BE ES- 
TABLISHED. 

While it would be of great advantage to have one or 
more commercial high schools giving the course of study as 
here laid out, yet on account of the expense of erecting sep- 
arate buildings we would suggest that such a course be es- 
tablished in one of the high schools in the city at the begin- 
ning of the school year 1906, and that an assistant principal 
thoroughly conversant with the methods of such a school 
and fully in sympathy with its aims, be appointed to have 
charge of the work. There are now in each of the high 
schools in the city courses which are called commercial 
courses, but they are the ordinary high school courses with 
some bookkeeping, stenography and typewriting added. 
They do not cover the ground which such commercial high 
schools should cover. A number of our large cities have 
taken up this commercial work with a great deal of enthu- 
siasm and if Cleveland is to occupy a front rank among 
educational centres of the country it must establish such 
schools here. It would be easy to test the value of this 
course in the way suggested. If a thoroughly competent 
assistant principal be placed in charge of the work and be 
given an absolutely free hand in laying out the course and 
in managing its affairs we believe that it would meet with 
instant and marked success. One such high school in an 
eastern city started with 600 pupils ; at the beginning of the 
second year it had 1,300. We believe that similar success 
would come to this movement in our own city. 

THE PROBLEMS OF THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH 
GRADES. 

This committee has been asked to find out why students 
leave the seventh and eighth grades and to suggest a remedy. 
It is very difficult to get at the facts. It would seem to us, 
however, that pupils leave these grades for one or more 
of the following reasons : 

1. — Poverty of the parents which compels the children 
to go to work as soon as they are 14 years of age. 

2. — Poor scholarship on the part of the student. He 
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has accomplished so little in school that he is discouraged 
and does not care to make a further attempt. 

3. — Impatience of school discipline. Some boys when 
they reach the age of 14 or 15 become impatient of school 
discipline and are anxious to go to work where they think 
they will be more or less independent. 

4. — Desire to begin the work of bread winning as soon 
as possible. They cannot see that remaining in school will 
enable them to earn higher wages and they think the sooner 
they get to work the sooner they will learn those things 
which will push them forward. 

Your committee cannot completely solve this problem. 
They believe, however, that if these children see there is an 
opportunity for them to get in a manual training or a com- 
mercial high school those subjects which will fit them for 
some special work and which will enable them to earn better 
wages when they leave school, they will be induced to con- 
tinue their school career. The experience of other cities 
has shown that many students attend these special high 
schools who would not care to undertake the ordinary course 
of high school training. If the recommendations of this 
committee are carried out the future will show to what ex- 
tent these schools can solve the problem. 

MANUAL TRAINING IN THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS.* 

In grades one to four inclusive, the work is the same 
for boys and girls and is intended to teach the principles 
of form, color, design and construction. In the fifth and 
sixth grades the boys have drawing and knife work, and the 
g^rls have sewing. In the eighth grade the boys have draw- 
ing and wood work and the girls have cooking. Manual 
training is required in the first four grades and is given in 
a part of the schools in the other grades. In the eighth 
grade it is optional. 

Your committee visited most of the manual training 
schools for eighth grade pupils and in all cases found the 
teachers efficient and thorough in their methods. The pupils 
seemed to be greatly interested in their work and performed 
it as though it were a pleasure and not a task. The boys 
were learning to handle carpentry tools. Each one had a 
bench and the necessary equipment. The instructor first 
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explained to the class the problem for the day and showed 
them how to perform the work. Next each pupil was given 
a piece of wood and was required to produce the result him- 
self. Some were, of course, more proficient than others, but 
all were learning to use their hands in connection with their 
eyes. 

In cooking, the girls are given thirty-five lessons and 
take up all the common processes of cooking meats, making 
soups, bread, pastry, etc. All of the classes showed an in- 
telligent interest in their work, and the committee can testify 
that in one school at least, where they sampled the product, 
the result was excellent. Owing to the scarcity of equip- 
ment, it is not possible for each girl to do the work of each 
cooking problem. Only three in each class actually take 
part each day. Your committee is of the opinion that the 
girls would learn very much more if additional equipment 
were given, so that each girl could perform each experiment 
for herself. The additional expense to the Board would not 
be great. 

The work in the eighth grade is optional, but almost 
every pupil elects it which seems an indication to your com- 
mittee that these same boys and girls will decide to enter the 
manual training high school when it is established. Your 
committee believes that this manual training work is ex- 
tremely valuable, that it should be extended to all schools 
in the city, and that a larger amount of it should be g^ven if 
it can be done without interfering with the fundamental 
subjects which should engage the greater part of the pupils' 
attention. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Charles S. Howe, Chairman 
C. W. McCormick 
F. F. Prentiss 
Committee on the Schools and the Breadwinner. 
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SPECIAL WORK 

Report of the Committee on Special Work: 

The school buildings and grounds of the city of Cleve- 
land represent a vast expenditure of money. This invest- 
ment should be made to yield the largest -possible returns, 
as it would be economically wasteful for any business or 
factory to operate six hours a day when it could with profit 
run more, or be closed three months in the year when there 
was work enough for it to do the whole year round; so 
would it be economically foolish for the school-houses or 
grounds to remain inactive when there is work for them to 
do along the line of their endeavor. The object of the pub- 
lic school system is training for citizenship. This is a large 
purpose and one that demands for its fulfillment almost 
ceaseless activity. Time was when our school-houses were 
closed every evening during the year and throughout the 
summer months. It is only within recent years that there 
has come to communities a realizing sense of the civic wrong 
of such inactivity. The new idea of the function of the pub- 
lic school embraces, among others, two significant thoughts : 

First: That the school as a great civic power should 
not be idle when it might be active. 

Second: That its direct influence need not be confined 
to boys and girls, but it should reach out for men and women 
as well. 

These ideas made effective have given us vacation 
schools, playgrounds, night schools, free lectures, etc. Your 
committee is satisfied that the school authorities of Cleveland 
have caught the inspiration of the new idea and are doing 
what in their power lies to increase the usefulness and scope 
of the public school system along the lines indicated. 

VACATION SCHOOLS AND PLAYGROUNDS. 

With the beginning of the summer vacation, there com- 
mences a period of peril to the health and morals of the 
children of the poor. Children of the well-to-do may spend 
their summer days in a pleasant recreative fashion in the 
midst of wholesome environment, but for the children of 
poverty, there is nothing to do — no place to go. Their home 
surroundings are frequently wretched, and if they go upon 
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the street, they easily form vicious associations and contract 
evil habits. 

Vacation schools and playgrounds have come into being 
to relieve the distress and lessen the peril of the summer va- 
cation period. Vacation schools, once an experiment, have 
now become an accepted part of the school system of many 
of our American cities. 

The vacation schools of Cleveland were first opened in 
the year 1903, and in the face of difficult handicaps have 
conducted their work with conscience and efficiency. They 
who planned the curricula wisely laid stress upon manual 
training and nature study. These pursuits so essential to 
the right development of child life are necessarily, to a 
greater or less degree, neglected during the school term. 
The vacation schools have opportunity to experiment along 
these lines, and it may be that the results of these experi- 
ments, will, in the course of time, prove of valuable assis- 
tance in the modification of the curricula of our present 
school system. 

Your committee regrets to report that our summer 
schools are too few in number to properly care for the hun- 
dreds that each year appeal for admission. In an ideal con- 
dition, no child seeking admission would be denied. A child 
turned away from the opportunity of education and legiti- 
mate employment during the summer months may easily 
contract habits that lead the way to vicious citizenship. 
Your committee does not attach the slightest blame to the 
present authorities for prevailing conditions, for they are 
doing the best they can with the meager funds at their com- 
mand. 

Your committee would further call attention to the fact 
that not only are there not sufficient vacation schools to meet 
the situation but that those that do exist are in peril as 
they exist without legal sanction. Section 4007 of Har- 
rison's School Code, provides that "each Board of Education 
shall establish a sufficient number of elementary schools to 
provide for the free education of the youth of the school age 
within the district under its control, at such place as will be 
most convenient for the attendance for the largest number 
of such youth, and shall continue each and every elementary 
school so established not less than 32 nor more than 40 
weeks in each school year. All the elementary schools within 
the same district shall be continued the same length of time." 
Under this provision the Boards of Education have no au- 
thority to maintain elementary schools for a longer period 
than 40 weeks in any one year. Moreover, under this section, 
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the requirement that all elementary schools within the same 
school district shall be continued the same length of time 
makes it unlawful to maintain one during any period in the 
summer without maintaining all. The correctness of this in- 
terpretation of the school law is agreed to by the Solicitor of 
the city of Cleveland, by the State Commissioner of Common 
Schools, and the Attorney General of the State. 

In order to meet this defect in the school law, Bassett, 
of Toledo, introduced during the last session of the Ohio 
Legislature, House Bill No. 149 having as its purpose the 
legalizing of the vacation schools. The bill was passed by 
the House, but failed to come before the Senate. It is highly 
essential that either this bill, or one containing like provis- 
ions, be introduced in the next legislature and that it receive 
the active support of the Board of Education, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and all other civic organizations. 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

A necessary suplement to the vacation schools are the 
playgrounds. Playgrounds, like vacation schools, afford 
children a refuge from contaminating influences, and offer 
a place where a child may breath in fresh air and do that 
which tends toward the upbuilding of his physical self. The 
advantage of a play ground, however, is not exclusively 
physical, for the physical, the mental, and the moral, are 
closely allied. Under proper supervision, moreover, play 
may in an especial sense be made a factor in the moral life of 
the child. Not only may the qualities of fairness and 
courtesy be fostered, but through the instrumentality of play 
that involve group activities, there may be aroused the co- 
operative sentiment, a sentiment that is vital in any demo- 
cratic scheme of government. Your committee believes that 
an ever increasing emphasis should be laid upon this moral 
element of play. 

Your committee further desires to call your attention to 
the fact that while the authorities have realized the signifi- 
cance of playgrounds they have not had the funds at hand 
to satisfactorily meet the situation. More grounds are 
needed, more apparatus, more competent instructors. 

This matter of playgrounds open to all is in the opin- 
ion of your committee not exclusively a question for the 
school authorities. It is in its large aspect a municipal prob- 
lem. In its attempt to meet the situation, the school authori- 
ties are entitled to the cordial and active support of the mu- 
nicipal government. 
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ELEMENTARY NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

Cleveland attracts to itself each year a large foreign 
population. The influx has largely increased from year to 
year, and all indications point to its continuance. It is essen- 
tial if democracy is to endure, that this foreign element 
receive the rudiments of an English education, and that it be 
disciplined in the forms and spirit of American democracy. 
To win over to intelligent worthy American citizenship the 
foreigner who comes to our shores, the system of night 
schools was inaugurated. The night schools, however, have 
even a wider function. They afford opportunity for those 
who leave school at too early an age to supplement their 
meager education. The night schools are not to be regarded 
as an unimportant incident of our public school system, but 
they are to be considered as an integral part of any well con- 
ceived plan of public education. It would be essentially 
unjust to apply to the night school system of any city the 
same standard of judgment applicable to the day school. 
The conditions under which the two operate differ radically. 
A night school class consists of students varying in age and 
preparation; moreover, the students of the evening classes 
do not come to their work fresh in body and spirit. They 
come fagged and weary after a day of toil. In view of these 
and many other obvious difficulties that beset the night 
schools, the wonder is not that they have not accomplished 
more, but that they have achieved so much. 

The night schools of Cleveland are doing a satisfactory 
work. Your committee is, however, of the opinion that they 
can attain a much higher degree of efficiency. To this end 
we respectfully submit the following recommendation : 

First: We recommend the appointment of an additional 
supervisor. The present supervisor has time for little else 
than to journey from school to school and determine the 
number of pupils attending. Your committee is of the opin- 
ion that a supervisor should supervise. He should not be 
merely a census enumerator ; he should be a man of wide cul- 
ture ; he should be a disciplinarian ; he should have a deep 
and sure grasp of the night school problems which are many 
and perplexing; he should be to the teacher a guide and 
inspiration. Adequate supervision is today the most urgent 
need of the Cleveland night school system. 

Second: Your committee recommends more frequent 
meetings of the night school teachers. They who teach at 
night school come from various walks in life. Each pur- 
sues his vocation by day and teaches at night. They are for 
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the most part untrained in pedagogics and unused to school 
room methods. Your committee is convinced that if the 
teachers of the night school would meet monthly, relate their 
difficulties, exchange experiences and discuss methods, the 
work of the schools could be improved. The result would 
be especially beneficia! if these meetings were presided over 
by such a supervisor as suggested by us in the foregoing 
recommendation. 

Third: Your committee recommends the abandonment 
of the reader for beginners at present in use in the night 
school classes. The simple subject matter in this reader may 
answer the purpose of the child in day school, but it is ill 
designed to hold the attention or instruct the mind of the 
average night school pupil who differs from the day school 
pupil in the maturity of his years and experience. Your 
committee believes that other readers should be utilized 
more adapted to the peculiar night school conditions. 

Fourth: Your committee recommends that more stress 
be laid upon the study of civics. We are of the opinion that 
tlie night schools should do one thing : Ko matter what else 
they do or leave undone, they must acquaint the students, 
mostly foreigners, with the character of our political institu- 
tions and fundamental principles of this republic. Every 
class, no matter for what purpose assembled, should at every 
meeting devote at least a part of its time to a consideration 
of these vital themes. 

Fifth: Your committee further recommends, in line with 
the above, that every male attending the night school be 
taught intelligently to use the Australian ballot. The reason 
for this is obvious. 

FREE LECTURES. 

As supplementing the work of the night school, there 
should be established in the city of Cleveland an extensive 
system of free lectures. Your committee commends the 
present administration for the effort it is making toward 
that end. In this instance, however, as in so many other 
cases, the administration has not bad at hand sufficient funds 
to carry out its purpose. As a result, the present free lec- 
ture system is undeveloped and wholly inadequate to satisfy 
the needs of the people of Cleveland. The free lecture sys- 
tem can be made a vital element in a city*s growth. The 
system should expand until the entire citv is dotted with 
educational centers where there should be given by compe- 
tent men systematic lecture courses in history, science and 
art. These centers would offer advantages to the native 
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American as well as to the foreign born. They could become, 
in time, the people*s university from which would radiate in- 
fluences tending to make the individual wiser and happier, 
and the State better and more secure. The system of free 
lectures is a great engine for public good which today stands 
practically motionless for want of fuel. Funds are lacking. 
Your committee earnestly hopes that some organizations or 
individuals moved by a sense of social responsibility will sup- 
ply the funds necessary until such time as the Board of Edu- 
cation can see its way clear to assume the obligation. 

RELATION BETWEEN THE SCHOOL AND HOME. 

Before concluding this report your committee begs leave 
to say a word in regard to the relation between the school 
and the home. We believe that it is peculiarly within the 
province of this commission, a commission representative of 
the people, to bespeak for the public schools the earnest and 
sympathetic suppvort of the home. Your committee finds it to 
be frequently the case that parents are not in touch with the 
school work of their children. They not only are not ac- 
quainted with the teacher of their child, but they scarcely 
know the nature of the work their child is doing. They 
manifest neither to teacher nor child fitting interest and sym- 
pathy. Under these conditions the public school system can- 
not accomplish its best. In this connection your committee 
heartily commends the plan for mothers' meetings that has 
been inaugurated in some of the schools and trusts they will 
multiply in number and increase in usefulness. 

While your committee urges the Board of Education to 
renewed effort in its attempt to cement the relationship be- 
tween school and home, it recognizes that the Board's efforts 
cannot bear rich fruit unless the home comes to a deeper 
sense of its own responsibility. 

Your committee, in conclusion, desires to extend its 
thanks to those in authority for the assistance given during 
the course of this investigation. 

E. M. Baker, Chairman. 
Frank Hatfield, 
Thomas L. Johnson, 
Committee on Special Work. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE 



Report of the Committee on Medical Supervision, Phy- 
sical Culture and Atliletics: 

To properly exercise its functions it has been necessary 
for your Committee to hold in view the conditions and ten- 
dances of city environment, particularly as their influence 
cannot be dissociated from school life and school hygiene. 

We cannot escape the air we breathe, which is bein^ 
increasingly loaded with dust particles, in themselves to a 
degree irritants and may become carriers of disease. We 
build costly tunnels for water intake and are careless of 
waste products dumped into the lake. We are a hurried 
anxious people, that ride in a car for half a dozen squares 
rather than walk ; we allow no measured or appropriate 
time for sleep and digestion, for work or rest, and our cities 
notably contribute an increasing number to census figures 
of victims of angina pectoris, diabetes, apoplexy, kidney 
diseases and influenza. These influences and tendencies, 
some avoidable and some mitigable, are transmitted in var- 
ious forms of expression in the lives of our children, and 
affect our race continuity. As a race we are yet unstable, 
being constantly modified by races alien to our shores and 
modes of life, and with race tendencies and influences of 
their own that must in the main be subordinated to existing 
conditions, yet will assert themselves in the processes of 
national assimilation. In certain sections of our city they 
thoroughly leaven, if they do not dominate the product of 
our schools. It is one of the beneficent features of our social 
life that we have wealth and affluence, a large medium class, 
and poverty and squalor meeting on common grounds in our 
public schools. We thus learn to know each other, our 
common human impulses — ^itself a good education. The 
children are alike affected when they meet upon the street, 
by its noisy distractions, its whirling, dangerous activities 
which constantly demand supreme attention. 

Our intense activities and the pressure upon children in 
school for results, often cause nervousness, nerve fatigue 
and exhaustion (neurasthenia) to a degree that these are 
prone to be considered distinctive American traits and penal- 
ties. Damage thus done is slow of repair. 

The playgrounds of one generation may be densely 
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populated by a succeeding generation. We have found a 
school building first occupied in September, 1904, (and 
others but a few years ago) then erected in the midst of 
what were ample playgrounds, already aided by relief build- 
ings invading the playgrounds, and these often become ut- 
terly useless for their function. With no available contigu- 
ous grounds, the question of playgrounds may pass beyond 
the power of the Board of Education to handle, in which 
event the question should become a municipal one. In New 
York a certain park has recently been set aside and a child- 
rens republic instituted therein. The experiment thus far 
has been so encouraging in results, and the pride, restraint 
and education of the children in civic duties so pronounced, 
that the trend in this direction must be forward. 

Dr. Gulick, Director of Physical Training in New York 
Schools, discussing public school athletics says: "One of 
the grave problems of modern times is in relation to the de- 
velopment of social morality and good citizenship in the 
young, who, in a few years, are to be the rulers of our coun- 
try. While this subject is no more important than it always 
has been, it is more grave than ever before, because of the 
readjustment of social affairs incidental to the growth of the 
city. Morality is particularly, although not . exclusively, 
concerned with one's conduct during the hours when the 
individual is measurably free to do what he pleases. The 
city has been steadily taking away the condition which the 
boys of past ages have had, for the development of those 
phases of manly power which are related to bodily vigor, 
and to co-operative activity. These needs, and the instincts 
which are basal to them, nevertheless persist, so that the 
boy in the modern city, blindly reaching out to express and 
develop this social instinct, the gang instinct, finds himself 
thrown upon the street and the corner, with scarcely any 
activities open to him in crowds, save those of an illegal 
character. These boy gangs constitute the germ of one of 
the most serious menaces to the city. This has been shown 
by Jacob Riis and others. Men as well as boys move in the 
main as groups, rather than as individuals. Individual 
morality and vigor are inadequate. The morality of the 
group, and the power of the group, are essential to the in- 
tegrity of democratic institutions. When the spirit of the 
boy gangs is in the main directed against law and order, 
it largely dominates the spirit of the individual, and de- 
velops antagonism to the existing moral forces. It is not 
to be understood that the gang is ipso facto an evil, it rep- 
resents the spirit, which, if rightly directed, is the great force 
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binding men together for good. In itself it is neither good 
nor bad. The direction of its activities are what determine 
its usefulness or its evil. Hence the problem of occupying 
the boy's free time in ways that permit not only of bodily, 
but of intense social activity, the activity of the gang in- 
stinct, forms the deepest problem of the Public Schools 
Athletic League." Annual Report, N. Y. Bd. of Ed., 1904. 

A dozen ten acre lots, readily accessible, properly dis- 
tributed and made inalienable as children's playgrounds, 
would immensely enrich and purify and quicken our city 
blood. Our city government deserves praise for the exten- 
sions it has made in park facilities for the use of children and 
the boon offered by vacant lots for skating rinks and play- 
grounds. 

The tasks imposed in our schools are often so great 
that both afternoon and evening hours are consumed in an 
effort to master them. These tasks are but too often pur- 
sued in a home environment full of distractions and unfit for 
study. It lacks the presence of an inspiring teacher aiid 
study is pursued with reluctance and half heartedness and 
gross loss of time. The spirit longs for the fields or other 
diversion, while school discipline forces to the desk. Some 
of these hours should be absolutely employed in, as they are 
imperatively needed for physical exercise and mental relaxa- 
tion. The health of pupil and teacher are both thus impaired 
by their preparations for each other, and the teachable and 
teaching capacity of each respectively lessened. A halt 
should be called upon excessive requirements of the teacher 
as well as of the pupil. Beaming health in the teacher tends 
to a sunniness of nature — an attraction and a contagion to 
children. 

The tryranny of city environment constrains more and 
more to the indoor habit, which is strengthened by the aband- 
onment of an outdoor recess in some of our schools. City 
life may thus suppress the natural instinct of the child for 
outdoor activities. The antagonism of teachers to partici- 
pate in exercises upon the playground rests in some measure, 
upon an assumed lack of dignity in the requirement, rather 
than upon any doubt as to the real good that may be de- 
rived therefrom. Some teachers have frankly so expressed 
themselves to your committee. The demands of our well 
being, however, remain persistent and insistent, and the in- 
alienable right of the child to the utmost care and protec- 
tion of its health, must find competent and willing agents. 
No fact of our physical existence stands out more clearly 
than that as we use less and less an organ, it becomes more 
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and more useless. No organism can attain its greatest per- 
fectibility wherein a just balance in the development of its 
parts and their correlated functions is not properly main- 
tained in the order and during the periods of natural de- 
velopment. These principles are constantly being violated 
in our daily lives and in our public schools. It thus becomes 
extremely difficult at times, from this association, to make 
and maintain a proportional charge. Boys can scarcely be 
restrained from a certain amount of physical exercise. 

Girls yield much more readily. They are both more 
persistent and more conscientious in pursuits of school tasks 
and are more likely after school hours to be given to exces- 
sive application to studies. The results are frequently 
notable in respect to their general health, and especially upon 
the evolution of their distinctive function. General prac- 
titioners take occasion to comment upon the frequency of 
health impairment from this cause, and medical literature 
teems with it, particularly that contributed by gynecologists. 
Our girls quite all need more physical exercise in sun- 
shine and open air, and have but little beyond their walk to 
and from school ; an enforced additional walk to and from 
school aggregating two or three miles would create vigor 
beyond present conceptions. English girls of the medium 
and better classes are famous walkers. Something of the 
strength of our cousins for all purposes of life should be 
cultivated and would thus come to our girls who are com- 
paratively and demonstrably deficient. Our girls should 
also be restrained at times and twenty-five days, or less, of 
work under good conditions, are vastly better than twenty- 
eight days with an increasing handicap. 

It is thus apparent that the influences of urban life, in- 
creasing as its population increases, tend to high tensions, 
to constant and intemperate use of the nervous system ; con- 
strain to the indoor habit, to the neglect of bodily functions, 
to the inharmonious development of our bodies, so that the 
forces tending to physical decay and extinction are at work ; 
that the agencies for health, the conservators of uniformity 
of development, of appetites and functional activities, that 
sustain the equilibrium between repair and waste are con- 
stantly being depleted and suppressed. There can be no 
perfect substitute for the exhilarating influence of the exu- 
berant and spontaneous activities of children upon play- 
grounds, and there is always required an intelligent super- 
vision of the individual needs of children in relation to phy- 
sical defects — the necessity for positive training of retarded 
development. The spirit of genuine sport, of its essential 
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benefits, rather than the spirit of superiority or rivalry 
should be inculcated by physical culture and athletics. We 
have much to learn from English methods. 

Hence the need of physical culture in our schools, the 
institution of gymnasia and the practice of athletics. There 
can be no doubt that experience, which has approved their 
principles broadly applied, with increase in our population 
and multiplied needs, will demand that the work of the de- 
partment of physical culture be amplified and increased. 
The aims and the present work of the department, covering 
a large field of endeavor, are clearly set forth in a letter of 
its Supervisor herewith submitted. Reducing all theories and 
experiments to most critical analysis through collated ex- 
perience, it is to be expected that system and order and 
beneficent results will not fail of achievement. We still 
need, however, accurate knowledge, clear and definite aims, 
relative to the facts of our physical existences ; we need 
knowledge of conditions and their causes, in social and 
school life so limited now in thoughtful application, which 
will suggest proper changes in modes of living. In our 
educational methods these things have been most ignored, 
have generally been least thought about and least under- 
stood. 

We have a single session in our high schools lasting 
from 8 to 12:30. There is a 10 to 15 minute recess and 
changes to classrooms within this period. Five studies are 
allowed and four studies are the usual number taken, ex- 
cepting in the senior class. The average period for recita- 
tion is 45 minutes — or a total time consumption of three 
hours — the balance of the time is expected to be devoted 
to study. 

Your committee is informed that some children attend 
high schools without breakfast. The teacher is also privi- 
leged to detain children 20 minutes after 12:30 for mis- 
demeanor or failure in studies. There are children who 
voluntarily take up an additional study requiring attendance 
at school after 12:30, and manual training is thus taken 
up by some pupils before the midday meals and after 12 :30. 

There are five high schools in the city, and the newly 
added high school district of Glenville. Excluding Glen- 
ville, the city has about 40 square miles of territory within 
the city limits proper, and there is some outlying territory 
sending a quota of pupils. It appears therefore that there is 
an average of between eight and nine square miles to each 
high school. Assuming that the distribution of the schools 
relative to access of the pupils is as fair as possible, we have 
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an average territory of three miles square to each school, 
and the distance of pupils from school will be within one 
and one-half or at most two miles plus the added distance 
imposed by unavoidable angles of direction — four-ninths 
have one mile or less by air line, five-ninths more than one 
mile — each the added distance which the angles of direction 
increase. The average time consumed by a pupil in travel- 
ing one mile is about 20 minutes — ^rather more than less. It 
may be safely stated that the average pupil will require 30 
minutes to travel the average distance of more than one 
mile from his home to school, and of course the same period 
in returning to his home. The child must leave home at 
7 :30 to reach school at 8, must sit down to breakfast at 7 to 
properly ingest that meal, must arise from bed at 6 :30 or as 
much earlier as preliminary duties require time thereto. The 
midday meal cannot be partaken of until 1 p. m. or as much 
later as there has been detention. The interval between 
home meals can scarcely be less than six and may be more 
than seven hours. 

Four and one-half hours of time have been consumed 
under school discipline practically within the school house, 
for the recess period of 10 or 15 minutes is spent generally 
within the school building, there being no sufficient grounds 
without for play or moderate exercise. It is to be remem- 
bered that high school life in the main covers the period of 
adolescence, the years from 13 or 14, or 15, to 17, 18 and 
19, the most trying and generally the most vital period of 
human existence. 

The growing child takes on new functions and growth 
is more rapid, more exuberant, more prone to disturbance 
and to abnormal development. This is the period when phy- 
sical growth claims first consideration, when it is often im- 
possible, owing to the storm and stress of its demands, to 
yield to other claims, that for example of continuous mental 
development implying the use of the blood function and its 
withdrawal from physical growth, without most serious in- 
jury, irreparable if indulged. Every physician sees the evil 
results of this forcing process on the health and develop- 
ment of children. We should consider the effect of school 
life upon family routine. 

In the transactions of the Royal Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain, a study is reported as to how much work may 
safely be put upon the growing child. The hours of work 
and sleep requisite during childhood and youth have been 
tabulated by Clement Dukes, as follows: 
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14 to 16 years 
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16 to 18 years 
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18 to 19 years 
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Compare this table with the table of household duties 
imposed by the present single session. If the family con- 
sists of children from 6 to 13 years old attending the pri- 
mary and grammar grades, and a child or children 14 years 
old or more attending a single session high school, the 
younger children cannot breakfast at 7 a. m. without losing 
a part of their quantum of sleep, and they will be compelled 
to either eat a stale breakfast, or one specially prepared, the 
latter course entailing special work upvon the housekeeper, 
the mother generally. At the midday meal the younger chil- 
dren get the first meal, and the high school children either a 
specially prepared meal, or a stale one. In either event the 
continuity and harmony of home life, the good fellowship 
and cheer of family reunion at table is broken, and an era 
of selfish loneliness inaugurated. 

What are some of the present conditions in the High 
School ? 

Report on Spinal Curvatures of Boys at Central High 
School. 

No. Observations Kypthoses Lordoses Scolioses Rotation 
Seniors ..72 6 5 32 1 

Juniors ..109 9 2 64 6 ' 

Sophom'esl50 18 1 79 3 

Freshman 275 22 5 129 11 



Totals.. 605 55 13 304 21 

Total Per cent 

Seniors 44 61.1 

Juniors 81 74.3 

Sophomores 101 67.3 

Freshman 167 60.7 



Totals 393 65.00 
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(In addition to the above and of frequent occurrence 
are malformations of the thorax, besides many other ab- 
normalities of shoulders and abdomen that are detrimental 
to the health of these pupils.) 

Kollman states that the pupils of the classical school at 
Frankfort, of which the hygienic appointments were faulty, 
were examined by a physician before they occupied the new 
building ; after nine years of occupancy of the new building 
a recent medical examination showed the sad result, that in 
the meantime, despite the best sanitary appointments of the 
new building, near sightedness has been increased from 26 
per cent to 32 per cent. The reason for this is to be found 
in the increasing strain on the sight in mastering the greater 
number of studies. 

From Egbert, Sanitation and Hygiene, p. 301, I quote: 
"It is probably the work attempted outside after school hours 
that is most responsible for the breaking down of health, 
especially in older scholars. In Cleveland in 1881, of 186 
girls in the high school, 29 per cent of those who studied 
less than two hours, 70 per cent of those studying from two 
to four hours, 93 per cent of those studying from four to 
six hours, and 100 per cent of those studying over six hours 
daily out of school had poor health while at school. Of these 
same girls the percentage of those whose health was "very 
poor while at school," dividing them in the same way as re- 
gards overwork, were respectively 14, 40, 66 and 100 per 
cent. The loss of health was attributed by the parents to 
stair climbing, irregularity of meals, worry about rank and 
examinations, etc." These statistics were gathered by our 
late greatly lamented Dr. Tuckerman himself, an assurance 
of painstaking care and accuracy. 

Your committee was interested in looking over cata- 
logues of University and Military schools, which so largely 
appeal to our wealthy, and should it be said to the intellectual 
and intelligent body of our citizens. Quite all alike empha- 
size the viciousness of the prolonged requirements in mental 
work, and the absolute need of systematic relaxation and 
physical exercise, also the necessity of supervision during 
study hours. Herewith is the routine of duty of one of the 
military schools whose course of study corresponds quite 
closely with that of our high schools. While it is not to be 
expected that our high schools can systematize their work 
to the degree that a military school may, the hours for meals, 
the school period, the study period, a certain amount of re- 
laxation and physical exercise can and should be regulated 
and the hours for home study and necessary sleep should be 
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persistently taught. It is positively affirmed that military 
schools produce graduates stronger and healthier than they 
could have been but for their school life. 

ROUTINE OF DUTY. 



Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 
Nature of Duty. Thursday. Monday. Sunday. 

Friday. 
Saturday. 

Reveille— first call 6:10 a. m. 6:14) a. m. 6:10 a. m. 

Reveille—second call 6:20 a. m. 6:20 a. m. 7:10 a. m. 

Police inspection 6 :30 a. m. 6 :30 a. m. 7 :30 a. m. 

Surgeon's call 6 :40 a. m. 6 :40 a. m. 7 :40 a. m. 

Breakfast— first call 6 :50 a. m. 6 :50 a. m. 7 :50 a. m. 

Breakfast— second call 7 :00 a. m. 7 :00 a. m. 8 :00 a. m. 

Chapel — ^first call 7 :50 a. m 

Chapel — second call 8 :00 a. m 

Study and recreation 8:15 to 12 m 

General inspection— first call 8 :50 a. m 

General inspec. — second call 9 :00 a. m 

Church— first call 10:50 a.m. 

Church — second call 11 :00 a. m. 

Dinner— first call 12 :30 p. m. 12 :30 p. m. 12 :50 p. m. 

Dinner— second call 12 :40 p. m. 12 :40 p. m. 1 :00 p. m. 

Call to quarters 1 :30 p. m 

Study and recitation 1 :30 to 3 p.m 

Drill- first call 3 :00 p. m. . 

Drill — second call 3 :1 p. m 

Recall from drill 3 :55 p. m 

Parade— first call 3 :55 p. m 

Parade — second call 4 :05 p. m 

Supper — ^first call 5 :50 p. m. 5 :50 p. m. 5 :50 p. m. 

Supper— second call 6 :00 p. m. 6 :00 p. m. 6 :00 p. m . 

Call to quarters 7 :00 p. m. 7 :00 p m. 7 :00 p. m. 

Study 7 to 9 p.m. 7:30to9p.m 

Tattoo 9 :00 p. m. 9 :00 p. m. 9 :00 p. m. 

Taps 9 :30 p. m. 9 :30 p. m. 9 :30 p. m. 

Note. — ^The hours between which dashes are placed 
constitute the recreation hours for the day. At all other 
times cadets are required to be in their rooms. Instruction 
is given all ceremonies prescribed in tactics. 

Dr. F. E. Bunts assured your committee that the pro- 
duct of the Naval Academy is a model of manly vigor and 
we all know what magnificent specimens of intellectual man- 
hood it has proven itself to be. Disease at the Naval 
Academy is but little known. Four hours for morning 
school work is the extreme limit and two hours for the after- 
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noon, and two study hours daily in quarters, between 7 and 
9 p. m. and these are young men of an average age of 18 or 
more. The very pick of the country in physical and mental 
aptitude at the moment of entry. The development of the 
physical and mental go hand in hand and the simple life, the 
well regulated life is enforced in every detail. 

The time period of four and one-half hours of continu- 
ous mental work is entirely beyond its reasonable limit. 
May your committee be permitted to quote from Bain's Edu- 
cation as a Science : 

P. 23. "What is there so very remarkable and unique 
in the physical support of the plastic property of the brain ? 
What are the moments when it is at the plentitude of its 
efficiency ? What are the things that especially nourish and 
conserve it?" 

Although there is still wanting a careful study of this 
whole subject, the patent facts appear to justify us in assert- 
ing that the plastic or retentive function is the very highest 
energy ot the brain, the consummation of nervous ac- 
tivity. To drive home a new truth, to render an impression 
self-sustaining and recoverable, uses up (we may suppose) 
more brain force than any other kind of mental exercise. 
The moments of susceptibility to the storing up of knowl- 
edge, to the engraining habits and acquisitions, are thus the 
moments of the maximum of unexpended force. The cir- 
cumstances need to be such as to prepare the way for the 
highest manifestation of cerebral energy, including the per- 
fect freshness of the system and the absence of everything 
that would speedily impair it. 

To illustrate this position, I may refer to the kind of 
mental mork that appears to be second in its demand on the 
energy of the brain. The exercise of mental constructive- 
ness, the solving of new problems, the applying of rules to 
new cases, the intellectual labor of the more arduous profes- 
sions, as the law, demands no little mental strain, and is easy 
according to the brain vigor of the moment. Still these are 
exercises that may be performed with lower degrees of 
power, we are capable of such professional work in moments 
when our memory would not take a new and lasting im- 
pression. In old age when we cease to be educable in any 
fresh endowment we can still perform these constructive 
exercises, we can grapple with new questions, invent new 
arguments and illustrations, decide what should be done in 
original emergencies. 

P. 25. From this estimate of comparative outlay, we 
may judge what are the times and seasons and circumstances 
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most favorable to the work of acquirement. It may be 
assumed that in the early part of the day the total energy of 
the system is at its height, and that toward evening it flags^ 
hence morning is the season of improvement. For two or 
three hours after the first meal, the strength is probably at 
the highest The total remission for another hour or two, 
and a second meal (with physical exercise when labor has 
been sedentary) prepare for a second display of vigor, al- 
though presumably not equal to the first, when the edge of 
this is worn out, there may be after a pause another bout of 
application^ but far inferior in result to the first, or even to 
the second. No severe effort should be attempted in the last 
stage, nor much stress be placed on the available plasticity 
of the system, although the constructive and routine efforts 
may still be kept up/' 

The work of Bain is authoritive, and fairly gives the 
accepted thought of our time, and we are entitled to apply 
his concepts to a study of our school life. As to the single 
session. You will have noted that Bain enjoins total re- 
mission from mental action, stimulated or forced for an hour 
or two, then a second meal with physical exercise when labor 
has been sedentary, in order to prepare for a second display 
of vigor. After the morning meal at 7 there has been no 
remission of activity for digestion but a ''cut and run" to 
take up immediately upon arrival at school its mental work. 
If the breakfast has been hurried, does it not become impera- 
tive that the second mea! be ingested, under conditions most 
favorable for its proper digestion. Will you work four and 
one-half hours and during the latter part of this period drive 
an unwilling and jaded brain, while taunting it with hunger 
and exhaustion and still expect good, mental work? Will 
you take a half hour after three hours (during which good 
work is rational and to be expected) fill the stomach with 
hot lunch and immediately thereafter demand a proper stand- 
ard of brain work ? Are you w^illing for affirm that vigor- 
ous mental work and vigorous work of the digestive organs 
are compatible when simultaneous and may be continued 
throughout the school year? Will there be no suggestion 
of disaster under such circumstances? Anxious inquiry and 
careful analysis will possibly sometime determine which is 
most to be deprecated — hunger or the hot lunch. If it is 
to be a single session, is it not the part of wisdom to deter- 
mine what is the reasonable and proper period and limit of 
endurance during which city high school children may be 
detained in single session, and having determined that limit, 
dismiss them to their homes ? 



No one affirms that the present single session is either 
conducive to health, is preservative of health, or is an ideal 
one. Its existence is defended with explanations and apolo- 
gies which do not hide its evils from intelligent inquiry. These 
evils will be denied or minimized by those who often in them- 
selves illustrate these evils. We cannot see what we have 
not the power to see. The need of resistance to tendencies 
that undermine vitality is here present and is imperative. If 
the conditions of our school life are not conducive to health, 
or its preservation, no effort should be too great to place it 
upon the best possible basis. The difficulty felt by the mi- 
nority of pupils in getting home during the dinner hour in 
schools with an unusually extended district, is the one valid 
objection which has been urged, but in instances of this class 
it would be far better that the school should furnish pupils 
thus placed with dinners at cost. If it be a question of 
morals in the low standard that has been indicated, then 
pupils inclined to immoral practices will not be debarred 
therefrom by a single session, but will follow vicious tenden- 
cies elsewhere, and there is less restraint in a single than in 
a double session. Somewhere responsibility and control 
should be so placed that they are not readily avoided. Some 
principles like those of Leland Stanford University should 
be instituted. 

In an article contributed to the North American Review, 
Volume 165, 1897, David Starr Jordan attributed a statement 
to Prince Bismarck to the effect that one-third of the gradu- 
ates of the German Universities died of dissipation, one-third 
of over-work, and the rest govern Europe. Paraphrasing 
for the United States, he says that one part of the University 
students of this country go to the dogs, one part to the g^ave 
from overwork, and the rest are strength of the Republic. 
They employ no teacher at Leland Stanford University not 
in the possession of vigorous health. These instructions 
were given to Dr. William W. Thoburn, Chairman of the 
Committee on Student Affairs, by the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

"The number of persons seeking the advantage of the 
university is constantly greater than we can care for. To do 
the best for those who are in earnest, the University faculty 
can waste no time on the idle, dissipated, or the undeserving; 

"It is part of the duty of your committee to eliminate 
unworthy persons from the rolls of the University classes. 
You have the authority to request the withdrawal of any 
student whose presence for any reason seems undesirable. 
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"It is desired that you should exercise this authority not 
only on those found g^ty of specific acts of inunorality, or 
of dishonesty, but on any whose personal influence is objec- 
tionable. Those who are dissipated, profligate, intemperate, 
tricky, or foul of tongue should be removed, though no 
specific act of wrong doing may be proved or charged against 
them. 

"It is desired that you should look somewhat after the 
welfare of students who subject themselves to unreasonable 
privations. An education obtained at the cost of a shattered 
nerve system is not worth anything, and your committee is 
given authority to check excesses of zesd for work, as it 
checks other excesses. 

"Signed by the President" 

This Commission has emphasized certain principles in 
its Report on High Schools. 

I. Education consists in the acquirement of power. 
Knowledge may or may not be power, but through knowl- 
edge, accurate, thorough, comprehensive power is acquired. 
A few subjects pursued with thoroughness create power. If 
many subjects are pursued, they are pursued superficially, 
and such pursuit fails in result, in a proper increment of 
strength. 

II. The question of how large a high school may be is 
complex, but in general the number of students in a high 
school should be no larger than the principal can know them 
and their work. A few principals are able to know many 
students, and others only a few. The personality of the prin- 
cipal should be so g^eat that each student should know him. 
For each student to know the principal should represent a 
noble element in his education. 

Relative to the first principle your committee would re- 
spectfully interpret its full meaning thus : That knowledge 
is power in its greatest efiiciency when the disciplined mind 
is sustained by a vigorous, healthy, physical organization, 
properly educated and developed simultaneously with that 
mind. 

Applying the second principle it is evident that some of 
our high schools are entirely too large. If we consider the 
rapid growth of our city, it is equally apparent that within a 
few brief years the number of high schools must increase. 
Properly located their distances from home will constantly 
decrease and the objections at present urged against the 
double sessions will disappear, and should have no more 
value than objections made to double sessions of the primary 
and grammar grades. The time schedule of the double ses- 
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sion may be made to conform to the schedule of the grammar 
grades, and the continuity of family and home life would no 
longer be rudely and arbitrarily disturbed. The pupil would 
then as he should, during the period of adolescence and 
growth, pursue the greater part of his studies under the 
sympathetic eye of his master. Two hours for studies at 
most of our schools is all that should be enjoined or per- 
mitted, and if the child is incapable of meeting this- require- 
ment with satisfactory results, the tasks imposed should be 
lightened lest the child's health be impaired. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the pupils of the common 
schools are two or more years behind their grades. Some 
obvious causes may be mentioned that contribute to this large 
percentage. Health is an important one. The condition of 
eyes, troubles in the nose and throat, defective hearing, re- 
tardation, due to acute or chronic sickness, race and lan- 
guage, imperative home duties, low mental endowment and 
the idle and the vicious are contributory causes. To the 28 
per cent should be added a liberal percentage of those who 
each year are imperfectly prepared for the advancement they 
are given. Your Report on Common Schools will furnish 
abundant figures. The objections made by the teachers in 
the grades to which these failures are sent, are so very 
numerous that these pupils- should have been detained longer 
in the grades corresponding to their mental fitness. The 
percentage of those two or more years behind their grades 
would thus be materially increased. Doubtless these chil- 
dren in being advanced beyond their accomplishments meet 
with increasing difficulties and discouragements and year by 
year drop out of school life. As our common schools con- 
tain 93 per cent of the total school attendance and more than 
28 per cent., probably 35 per cent, or more, of these, not 
totally discouraged still remain at school, it is of the highest 
importance that this class receive the most painstaking con- 
sideration. If we again apply the principle of how knowl- 
edge becomes power and consider the burden of duties and 
studies imposed upon immature children, we see plainly the 
cause of their failures. It is impossible to pursue their tasks 
other than superficially. Brain forcing always has been 
and must generally continue to be a failure in desirable 
results and will be fruitful in disastrous ones. You have 
already noted that the high school scholars have enough or 
too much to do with four tasks, and what shall we expect of 
the younger child with more. The hare may be whipped into 
a race that kills ; the tortoise under like stimulus withdraws 
into its shell, and remains immovable ; encouraged, however, 
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in the line of his mental aptitude he may yet beat the hare, 
"because working slowly and methodically. 

. Medical physiology and psychology of school life need 
to be studied in all their relations to our city environment. 
The facts essential to a proper solution of the problem in- 
volved can be gathered neither in a day nor a year. We 
need medical supervision in our schools — of the child's 
school life — physical and mental. A medical man, experi- 
enced in practice, of broad intelligence and a cultured mind, 
of sympathetic and benevolent and virile spirit, an informed 
and informing soul, in the early prime of life, is needed for 
such work. If found he should be given a fitting compe- 
tence and should be sustained by steady support in a life's 
work. A representative of the Board of Health, the Di- 
rector of Schools, and members of the sanitary committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce are considering this matter 
with a view to the establishment of the best methods of 
medical supervision and sanitation in schools, and the harmo- 
nious action of co-ordinate branches of our city government 
relative thereto. The result cannot fail to be of great value 
to our schools. 

The council of the Academy of Medicine has attentively 
considered the question of the physical welfare of the pupils 
in the single session as at present in vogue, and in the double 
session as suggested, and its views, as drawn by a resolution 
adopted at a recent meeting, are herewith submitted as fol- 
lows: 

"It is the sense of the council of the Academy of Medi- 
cine of Cleveland that the present arrangement of the course 
in the public schools of Cleveland is detrimental to the physi- 
cal welfare of the pupils, and that the 'double session' would 
be preferable from the standpoint of mental and physical 
hygiene." 

Your committee warmly appreciates the work of the 
council of the Academy of Medicine. Your committee is 
under great obligation to the Sanitary Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce for the indulgent hearings and sym- 
pathetic aid in its work. Its grateful acknowledgment is 
due for courtesies received from the Board of Education for 
unfailing aid from the director of schools, and his secretary, 
to the supervisor of physical culture and to many teachers. 

Charles Gentsch, Chairman, 
C. F. Thwing, 
James McHenry, 
Committee on Medical Supervision, Physical Culture and 
Athletics. 
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THE TEACHER 

Report of the Committee on the Teacher — Supply, 
Training, Examination, Appointment, Pay, Promotion, 
Tenure of Office and Pensions : 

In an important sense, the teacher is the school. Under 
the earlier methods, the individuality of the teacher made the 
school, and a particular school was sought or shunned as the 
personality of the teacher was admired or disliked. The 
great teacher made the great school. Under our more com- 
plex system, the teacher of strong individuality and power 
may not be so conspicuous a figure, but she is nevertheless, 
just as important, indeed, more necessary, perhaps, lest the 
system choke and hamper real teaching power. Institution- 
alism is likely to repress the individual teacher of power and 
influence, and much criticism of our complex system has 
been indulged in by reason of this tendency. Any system of 
education, however perfect mechanically, is worthless unless 
the teacher comes in direct personal contact with the pupil 
and is able to mould and shape his character, lending inspira- 
tion and making attractive the paths to mental and moral 
activity. In our school system, perhaps more than in any 
other department of life, it is true that the letter killeth 
while the spirit kindleth life. Any system which tends to 
make the work of teaching of an impersonal character and 
upon a level which may be obtained by the mediocre worker 
must fail in an educational way, as the teaching of children, 
in so far as it is mechanical and commonplace, is alike dead- 
ening to both teacher and pupil. The schools in the great 
city must have an institutional or business side; but this 
should, so far as possible, be subordinated to educational 
methods and processes and every possible aid given to bring 
out and stimulate that peculiar gift which we call the art of 
teaching. 

SUPPLY OF TEACHERS. 

The custom has obtained in the city of Cleveland of 
taking the majority of its teachers from the normal school, 
and thus providing Cleveland schools with Cleveland teach- 
ers. In the main, this course is to be commended. But we 
are of the opinion that a considerable percentage of the 
teachers should be obtained from outside schools, or such as 
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have been trained in outside schools. In selecting such 
teachers from other schools or from outside training schools, 
they should be such as have made a fine record and possess 
teaching ability. These should be selected with great care 
and chosen solely because of conspicious teaching power. 
Selection for any other reason we regard as prostituting the 
schools for base purposes. The same care should be taken 
in selecting the supply from the city training schools. A 
young woman who has small ability should not be given a 
place as teacher because she has finished the requisite course 
or because her failure to secure a place might cause disap- 
pointment to her friends. A notion obtains among many 
people that positions should be given to persons seeking em- 
ployment as teachers because their parents or friends are 
tax payers, and this is oftentimes the only recommendation 
that such a one can obtain. The children in the schools are 
entitled to the best teachers obtainable, and giving them less 
than that is giving them stones for bread. 

MEN TEACHERS. 

We are of the opinion that the work of the schools 
would be strengthened by the employment of men teachers 
to some degree. By far the greater part of the teaching 
force should be women, but at some stege in the grammar 
school the children should be brought in contact with a man, 
getting something of his point of view and feeling his in- 
fluence. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

The first requisite — indeed, a necessary qualification — 
is some teaching ability. If a person has no ability in that 
direction she should be advised to seek some other work. 
If she is thought to possess a sufficient amount of teaching 
power, she should be given a trial and if a failure then fol- 
lows she should not be allowed to experiment upon the help- 
less children. The trial which she should be given should 
be a fair trial, under proper conditions and with all the neces- 
sary help, so that if she has ability it can be proven. In case 
of evident incapacity she should not be sent from year to 
year to different schools and in this way cripple the work 
in every building where she goes, rendering useless or great- 
ly retarding the work of pupils under her care. Such a 
teacher should be promptly dismissed. A large part of the 
work of the schools is in teaching the pupils what is com- 
monly known as the "common branches" and in making 
clear to the pupils what they are trying to learn. A knowi- 
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edge of art, literature or philosophy is of little vakie to the 
teacher in the grammar grades if she is unable to make dear 
to the children the fundamental principles of arithmetic. A 
talk about the plays of Shakespeare is of little use if the 
pupil fails to understand the meaning of the simplest Eng- 
iish sentence. A teacher properly trained must have a firm 
grasp upon the fundamental basic things upon which our 
system of education rests. It is our opinion that more train- 
ing should be given to the young teachers in these particulars 
so that better and more successful teaching can be done. 
Further reference to the training of teachers will be found 
under report on Normal Training Schools. 

EXAMINATION, 

The school code provides for a city board of school ex 
aminers, which board may grant teacher's certificates, upon 
examination, for certain periods of time ranging from one 
to eight years. The code further provides that when a 
teacher has had five years continuous experience in teaching 
in the same county such teacher shall be entitled to have his 
or her certificate renewed by passing an examination in 
theory and practice, and all certificates granted for five or 
eight years shall be regarded as professional certificates and 
shall be renewable without examination^ at the discretion of 
the board. The examinations under this system arc for the 
purpose of determining whether the young and inexper- 
ienced teacher has sufficient knowledge of the branches which 
she is to teach to warrant the giving of a certificate, and also 
as to whether she is sufficiently familiar with the theory and 
practice of teaching to be able to go into the school room 
and successfully teach. Great difference of opinion un- 
doubtedly exists as to how these examinations should be con- 
ducted. Every individual would have an opinion of his or 
her own. We have already urged that the teacher sliould 
be thoroughly trained in what is known as the common 
branches, and the examinations which teachers undergo 
preparatory to obtaining certificates should bring out, so far 
as possible J what knowledge or information the candidate for 
a teacher's certificate possesses. No hard and fast rule could 
be here indicated, and we would not undertake to promul- 
gate any particular system of examination. The real test, 
after all, is actual work in the school room. Can the teacher 
teach? is the sole question. Of course, there must be a pre- 
liminary examination so as to give some indication of the 
person's knowledge of the subjects to be taught, but the real 
test can only be obtained in the school room. When a teacher 



has once passed an examination demonstrating her knowl- 
edge of the subjects required and has proven her efficiency 
as a teacher, she should not be harrassed and troubled with 
future examinations. 

APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. 

The code provides that in the dty school district the 
superintendent, — 

*' Shall, upon his acceptance of the appointment, become 
thereby empowered to appoint, subject to the approvs^l and 
confirmation of the board, all the teachers, and he may for 
cause suspend any person thus appointed until the board or 
a committee of the board may consider such suspension/' 

The code also provides that,— 

"No person shall be appointed as a teacher for a term 
longer than four school years, nor for a less term than one 
year, except to fill an unexpired term,*' 

The code further provides, — 

''That in making appointments, teachers in the actual 
employ of the board shall be first considered before new 
teachers are chosen in their stead/' 

There is also a further provision as to dismissal of 
teachers for inefficiency, neglect of duty, immorality, or im- 
proper conduct. 

*'But no teacher shall be dismissed by any board unless 
the charges are first reduced to writing and an opportunity 
be given for defense before the board, or a committee there- 
of, and a majority of the full membership of the board vote 
upon roll call in favor of such dismissal/' 

Whether, in an attempt on the part of the legislature 
to enact a civil service rule so that a teacher might feel se- 
cure in her position, a law was enacted forbidding the em- 
ployment of new teachers in case sufficient old teachers could 
t>e obtained to fill all positions we are not prepared to say, 
but if such is the construction of the present school code, we 
should recommend that the code be so amended that the 
Superintendent have the power to employ new teachers ir- 
respective of there being sufficient teachers already in the 
employ of the board. We think such construction would 
mean the deterioration of the school. We recommend that the 
Superintendent be given the power to select new teachers 
within his discretion, subject to the approval and confirma- 
tion of the board, even though such selection should cause 
a displacement of old teachers, so that the policy of the 
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Superintendent in methods of teaching and otherwise eould 
be fully carried out and developed. Under such system, the 
Superintendent would be given very considerable power. It 
hardly needs suggestion that much of the inefficiency of the 
schools will be determined by the character of the Superin- 
tendent. A weak and uncertain man will undoubtedly sur- 
round himself with a great many teachers appointed and kept 
in places by influences which are always brought to bear up- 
on a man having so much power, while a strong man, having 
the good of the schools in mind rather than to place friends 
and placate enemies, will raise the tone of the teaching force. 
The most scrupulous care should be exercised in these ap- 
pointments. Merit and character should be the only con- 
sideration. Not for a moment should the schools be looked 
upon as a philanthropic institution where members of any 
family or relatives and friends of influential persons should 
have places which carry salaries sufficient to maintain the 
persons occupying them so that they do not become a burden 

npon such solicitous relatives and friends. 

PAY. 

Under the present arrangement, the salaries of teachers 
range from four hundred dollars to eight hundred and fifty 
dollars, four hundred dollars being the minimum salary for 
first year's substitute service and eight hundred and fifty 
dollars being the salary for teachers of the eighth grade 
after three years experience therein. In case teachers of 
the eighth grade are assistant principals in schools having 
ten rooms or more, they are paid an additional sum of fifty 
dollars per year. Teachers of the first grade with five years 
experience in that grade receive twenty-five dollars per year 
in addition to the salary by reason of years of service ; and 
in case of ten years successful experience in the first grade 
they receive fifty dollars additional. We do not see any 
reason why the teachers in any one grade should be given 
more salary than in other grades. It is our opinion that the 
teachers should be paid alike in all grades and that there 
should be no inducement to change from one grade to an- 
other, because of salary. The work which a teacher does 
in any particular grade we esteem to be of as great value as 
that of a teacher in the grade below or the grade above. 
The practice also obtains of crediting the graduates of the 
Cleveland normal school with one year of service in determ- 
ining salaries under the salary schedule, and, in case said 
graduates of the Cleveland normal school are also graduates 
of a college giving degrees, they receive two years credit 
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under the salary schedules. We believe this to be an unwise 
provision in the grammar grades. If each year's experience 
as a teacher entitles a teacher to an increase of fifty dollars 
for each year up to six years' service, then it is our opinion 
that the experience should be actual teaching experience 
and not the experience which a girl obtains in the normal 
school or in college. Your committee is further of the opin- 
ion that the minimum salary as paid under the Cleveland 
schedule is too low ; in fact, that all of the salaries paid the 
teachers in the Cleveland schools are not upon a proper 
basis. We are of opinion that the minimum salary should 
be at least six hundred dollars per year and should be grad- 
ually increased by years of experience or teaching capacity, 
until such teacher of eight or ten years' experience should 
receive a salary at the rate of a thousand dollars for each 
school year. We believe that an increase in salary such as 
indicated would tend to elevate the teaching force in the 
Cleveland schools. We have made considerable inquiry as to 
cost of living and the necessary training which a woman 
must undergo to keep abreast of the times as a teacher and 
we feel that no teacher should be asked to give her services 
for less than six hundred dollars per year and that a success- 
ful teacher of seven or eight years' experience stiould be 
entitled to compensation at the rate of a thousand dollars a 
year. 

PROMOTION. 

The question of promotion is one of great practical 
difficulty. We do not think length of service should be the 
determining factor. The quality of work should determine. 
Here, if anywhere, the merit system should obtain. The 
teacher who is interested in her work and is directing her 
energies so as to broaden her knowledge of methods, is 
acquainting herself with what is being done by others in the 
profession, and is demonstrating her ability and love for her 
work should secure promotion over one who is content to 
simply earn her salary. Here, as elsewhere, the honest, 
earnest worker should be promoted; the drone go unre- 
warded, if not pushed out. Promotion should be merited, 
any other basis is a dishonest basis. 



TENURE OF OFFICE. 

As already indicated, the code provides that a person 
shall not be appointed as a teacHer for a term longer than 
four school years, nor for a term shorter than one year, ex- 
Kpt to fill an unexpired term. The practice obtains in 
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Qeveland of making appointments for a school year, as we 
understand, and the rule obtains, we believe, that every 
teacher who is successful in her work is fairly secure of re- 
appointment for another like term of one year. The tenure 
of office is thus one of certainty and every teacher is assured 
of re-employment in case she has been successful in her 
work. With this system we are in accord so far as it tends 
to make certain in a teacher's mind the fact that so long as 
she is successful she can have her position. But every 
teacher should also likewise understand that poor work is 
likely to result in dismissal, that the business of teaching 
is a serious business and unless she is willing and anxious 
to do worthy work she ought to have no place in the schools. 
A tenure of office placed upon this basis would tend to 
elevate the teaching force, in our opinion. 

PENSIONS. 

The present school code provides for a system of pen- 
sions and hence we have made no recommendation on the 
subject. 

Thos. L. Johnson, Chairman. 
J. H. Caswell^ 
Charles S. Howe^ 

Committee on The Teacher. 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL 



R^>ort of Committee on the Normal School : 

In the report of the Committee on Teachers, the ne- 
cessity^ of procuring teachers of training and ability was 
strongly nrged. This committee feels that this cannot be too 
greatly emphasized. Much complaint has arisen by reason 
of the inability of many pupils to think clearly, and business 
men have urged this as one of the defects in school training. 
It is evident that if pupils in the schools are to be trained 
to use their minds, the first requisite is the obtaining of 
teachers who are able to teach the pupils to think. 

It is a trite saying that ^'teachers are born, not made," 
but the proposition cannot be successfully questioned that 
however great ability a young woman may have in the direc- 
tion of teaching, she is greatly helped by a thorough, pains- 
taking and intelligent course of training. How shall this 
training be had? Several plans have been used in various 
parts of the country. In some states they have developed 
the state normal school system. In Massachusetts there 
are ten state normal schools ; in New York state, ten ; in 
lUinots, five ; and in Minnesota, four. 

The testimony from school workers in these various 
states seems to indicate that the state normal schools do not 
furnish a sufficient number of teachers, and it has been 
found necessary to supplement the work of the state nor- 
mal schools by city normal schools. There are many 
reasons why Ohio should adopt the plan of training teachers 
in state normal schools and a great advance would be made 
in the training of teachers throughout the state were the 
state to equip one or more norma! schools upon a high plane. 

But the problem of the committee is Cleveland. The 
committee is of the opinion that the ideal plan for Cleve- 
land would be a Teachers' College in connection with the 
Western Reserve University; this teachers' college to be 
made equal to the best colleges of a like character in the 
country; the teachers' college to have a faculty selected 
with care, and possessing the best ability in the matter of 
training teachers, which would be obtained in the country. 

In our opinion, this would give the best course of in- 
^struction, and the teaching force of Cleveland would be 
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greatly strengthened. With such a teachers' college in 
connection with the University, the city should make an 
arrangement for paying the tuition of such young women 
as desired to get the benefit of the training course in the 
college, and who proposed to enter the teaching profession. 
Just what the financial burden would be under such an ar- 
rangement, we are, of course, unable to say, but we believe 
that the expenses which are incurred in conducting the nor- 
mal school as at present, or as it should be conducted, would 
go far toward taking care of the tuition under this arrange- 
ment. Until we have such a teachers' college, what shall 
be done? 

Your committee has spent considerable time in visiting 
the normal school, giving attention to the work of the 
school, attending the lectures, hearing the recitations, and 
observing the work of the young women in the training 
school. The w^ork in the normal school, so far as we have 
observed it, is, in the main, satisfactory. Most of the teach- 
ing seemed to be of an excellent quality, and the interest of 
the young women in the classes was such as to indicate 
stimulating and helpful work on the part of the teachers. 

Earlier in this report we have suggested the necessity 
of the best training possible for young women who are enter- 
ing upon the profession of teaching. In order to obtain this 
training, it follows that the teachers in the training school 
should be of first quality. The best obtainable should be 
had and they should be paid according to their ability. The 
present salaries are very low. 

An examination of the cost of maintaining the normal 
school of this city as compared with other cities shows that 
the salary cost per graduate is very much less than in other 
cities of like population — the expense in Cleveland being 
$96.00 for each graduate; in Chicago, $340; in Philadel- 
phia» $336 ; in Pittsburg, $293 ; in Louisville, $71 ; the cost 
per pupil in the state normal schools of the various states 
being several times the cost per pupil in this city. The ques- 
tion of cost is an important question, especially in view of 
the fact that the money to pay this expense must be raised 
by taxation, but, in the opinion of the committee it would 
be economy to pay twice the present cost if proportionate 
results could be obtained. We are of opinion that the nor- 
mal school should be maintained and strengthened. 

As already indicated, your committee visited the train- 
ing schools. Each of the young women who passes through 
the normal school spends twelve weeks in actual teaching 
in the training schools. Here, their ability to govern the 
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children, and to do the actual work of teaching is given a 
trial. This is done under the eye of an experienced teacher 
who is selected for the place by reason of abilty. 

Your committee saw the work of a number of young 
women in the training schools, and we commend most highly 
this department of work. We are of opinion that the work 
of the normal school could be made much more effective 
did it have in connection with it a training school, containing 
all grades, so that training work could be done under the 
immediate eye of the principal. 

The present course of study in the normal school occu- 
pies two years, and the time is very largely occupied in 
methods of teaching, and little time is, or indeed can be 
given for the purpose of reviewing the work in the grade 
schools. We are of opinion that the length of term should 
be increased from two years to three years, so that an op- 
portunity could be given for reviewing the work of the 
grade schools and making the teacher more proficient than 
she now is. Many teachers are now limited in their effi- 
ciency because of unfamiliarity with the studies they are at- 
tempting to teach. They need as teachers fuller knowledge. 

We are of opinion that no teacher should be given a 
permanent place in the schools until she had completed the 
three years' course ; in case substitutes were needed, young 
women who had completed two years and were in the 
third year course could be detailed to do substitute work ; if 
conspicuous teaching ability was demonstrated by actual 
work in the schools, and they were needed as teachers, they 
might continue work, and they should, at the end of three 
years' term be given diplomas as graduates of the normal 
school. 

We believe the teaching force of the city would be 
greatly strengthened by increasing the course to three years. 

Our recommendations then are : 

1. If possible an arrangement with Western Reserve 
University whereby the University would establish a high 
grade teachers' college which would do the work of the pres- 
ent city normal school. If that cannot be done we recom- 
mend : 

2. Maintaining the city normal school and strength- 
ing it by adding the best talent obtainable. 

3. Putting the normal school into a building espe- 
cially built and properly equipped for the work, including 
in it a training school of all grades from the first to the 
eighth. 
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4. Lengthening the normal course from two to three 
years for the purpose of giving the students a more efficient 
training. 

Thomas L. Johnson, Chairman, 

Charles S. Howe, 

J. H. Caswell, 

Committee on Normal School. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 



Report of the Committee on Educational Administra- 
tion : 

The educational administration of the pubHc schools is 
the most vital and essential part of their organization. It is 
not concerned with the externals of the school system, as the 
buildings, income and expenses, bnt touches the very heart 
and life of education. It involves not only order and dis- 
cipline, but courses of study and methods of teaching, the 
selection and assignment of the teachers and the grouping 
of the pupils in the proper schools, the choice of text books 
and the use of the same, the awakening of interest and 
mental activity rightly directed in the minds of the children, 
and bringing to pass the best results in the process of edu- 
cation. 

The agencies employed in such administration are of 
two kinds, legislative and executive. The board of educa- 
tion is the legislative body whose work it is to frame the 
rules and regulations for carrying on the schools, to ap- 
point the school director or business manager, and the super- 
intendent of instruction (with the latter only we are here 
concerned), to confirm his selections and appointments and 
further prescribe his duties. The superintendent is the 
executive head of the department of instruction, rightly 
clothed with very large powers, to be aided by assistants, 
supervisors, principals and teachers who are appointed by 
him and are under his direction and control. Especially in 
the appointment and removal of his assistants and the super- 
visors and teachers, the superintendent of schools should be 
subject only to the approval of the board of education, and 
should be wholly free from personal and political influences* 

There is little difference of opinion or practice in regard 
to the duties and the authority of superintendents of instruc- 
tion or in regard to what is required of teachers in the sev- 
eral schools. But it is not so in the case of assistant super- 
intendents, the supervisors and the principals of the schools 
in separate buildings. The duties of these are regulated 
according to different plans or systems fixed either by boards 
of education, or by superintendents; and upon the method 
employed in using these intermediate factors in educational 




administration, the success of the schools very largely de- 
pends. 

From information gathered it appears that the various 
systems of supervision in operation in this country are of 
three general types with some modifications or combinations 
thereof. These types are; 

(1) The ward or district type ; on a geographical basis, 
the city or school district being divided into sections each 
with its local supervisor, 

(2) The vertical type ; on a topical basis, the same per- 
son supervising one or more studies through all the grades 
from top to bottom. 

(S) The horizontal type; on a grade basis, the same 
person supervising all the studies in one or more grades. 

Each of these types has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, varying largely with local conditions. 

The first named, that is, the ward or district method of 
supervision, is in use in our large cities such as New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, that have an immense 
amount of territory to be covered. In New York, for ex- 
ample, there is a general superintendent and a board of as- 
sociate superintendents. Each of the latter has charge of a 
district and under them are the supervisors. Matters of 
school discipline and practice which cannot be adjusted by 
the superintendent or associate superintendent individually, 
are brought before this board of associate superintendents 
at regular meetings, working much like the faculty meeting 
of a college. Boston has a supervising board and each as- 
sistant superintendent has a district in charge. Philadel- 
phia has recently adopted the New York system of associate 
superintendents and district supervision, St Louis has a 
superintendent of instruction who is assisted in his work by 
four assistant superintendents who, in their respective dis- 
tricts, are clothed with the full power of the superintendent, 
making their reports to him. 

This system of supervision by districts instead of by 
studies or by grades does not appear to us advisable for 
Cleveland at the present time. It subdivides supervision 
into many separate units, as if there were different cities and 
systems instead of a unified whole under a common control 
and direction, the connection with the general superintend- 
ent not being close and constant enough to produce such 
result. It subdivides and separates authority and responsi- 
bility for results instead of centralizing them. It does away 
with the expert supervision in the several branches of stud- 
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ies, for in the above plan each supervisor would have charge 
of all branches in all grades of the elementary schools and 
would therefore have to divide his time, thought, study and 
energy among them. Or as is notably the case in some 
cities, he would be likely to over-emphasize in his district, 
the study in which he was most interested or expert, so that 
pupils in one section of the city might excel in language, in 
another section in arithmetic, in another in reading or spell- 
ing, as the case might be ; while with a centralized super- 
vision, radiating equally to all parts of the system, the bal- 
ance is kept by the fact that the work of each supervisor 
must take its share with that of all the others. In the dis- 
trict plan it would be difficult for pupils removing from one 
section of the city to another to fit into the same grade in 
the new district, and for like reason the interchange of teach- 
ers would be impracticable and promotions must be made 
only within the district, thus keeping back the earnest, effi- 
cient teacher because of limited opportunity for promotion. 
This also works to the detriment of the substitute placing, 
a very important item in a large city system. It would 
seem impossible under the ward or district system, for the 
superintendent to transfer his ideas and methods and to 
make his personal influence felt equally upon the semi-in- 
dependent district supervisors in their separate spheres, so 
as to maintain a common progress and bring out like or 
comparatively equal results in all the parts. Even in the 
centralized systems remaining to be considered there is need 
of all possible opportunities and endeavors by meetings^ 
conferences, instruction, examples^ written outlines and di- 
rections, constantly used to impress and train the assistant 
superintendents, supervisors, both general and special, and 
the principals, into the use of the methods and course of 
instruction adopted and prescribed by the superintendent and 
board of education. 

It is difficult and perhaps not necessary sharply to dis- 
tinguish between and to separate the second and third plans 
of supervision above noted, as we find in use in different 
places quite commonly an intermingling of the two; either 
the second type modified by the third, or the third type 
modified by the second; that is, supervision may be partly 
on a topical basis and partly on a grade basis. This is the 
case in what is known as the "Cleveland System ;" both 
forms are involved, but supervision by studies predomi- 
nates. Let us consider what this system is and how it 
works, and, if possible, how it may be improved. 

The principle of this system is the centralizing of au- 
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thority and responsibility first in the superintendent of in- 
struction, and under him in an expert corps of assistants 
and supervisors appointed and directed by him and carrying 
into effect the prescribed plans and methods of teaching 
and management through direct communication with the 
teachers in the schools, 

A recent writer on educational administration says that 
**in Cleveland we find the greatest centralization of legisla- 
tive and administrative authority in school affairs yet at- 
tained in this country." 

This system, in its essential parts, originated under the 
super intendency of Dr. A. J. Rickoff* more than thirty years 
ago, and has been in use ever since, though with some 
changes hereafter noted. It was substantially as follows, as 
stated by one long practically familiar with it. 

'The superintendent had to assist him four general su- 
pervisors {or assistant superintendents) two men and tv^o 
women, together with the principals of all the schools. This 
corps had in charge the initiation and direction of all mat- 
ters of instruction and school management There were be- 
sides these the special supervisors of music, drawing, writ- 
ing, German, etc/' 

The superintendent's staff operated as follows: "The 
two men supervisors had charge of the methods of instruc- 
tion and school management in the grammar grades, and of 
the discipline, and the two women had charge of the methods 
of instruction, etc., in the primary grades, th^ principals of 
the schools co-operating with all the supervisors in these 
matters." 

The present modifications of this plan, incident upon the 
growth of the schools are: two additional supervisors of 
methods of instruction (making six in all) who are also in 
charge of the substitutes, and the additional supervisors and 
special teachers in the departments of manual training and 
drawing, music and physical culture^ domestic science and 
kindergartens. 

The same authority above quoted further says ; 

"During the years following Mr, Rickoff's administra- 
tion some of the features of his plan lapsed, notably the su- 
pervisory duties of the principals in their buildings which 
became much restricted." 

"When the Federal plan was inaugurated both Superin- 
tendent Draper and Superintendent Jones realized what a 
loss to the schools was the lack of the official co-operation 
of these skilled and experienced principals; moreover the 
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necessity for more direct supervision of the yearly increas- 
ing corps of young teachers incident upon the rapid growth 
of the schools, gave added reason for the inauguration of 
the plan of making the principals of the elementary schools, 
as were those of the high schools, supervisory principals 
within their own buildings." This was attempted in a limi- 
ted measure but was not generally and successfully carried 
out and made permanent. For a time and in part only, the 
required classroom work of the principals in the eighth 
grade was lessened and in some of the large buildings abro- 
gated. 

But there was objection made to the principals being re- 
lieved from regular teaching, partly because of complaints 
by assistant principals that they were doing more and harder 
work than their principals who should equalize the burdens 
by doing some regular class work, and partly for the reason 
that not all principals were qualified by experience and 
special ability to fill the position of supervisor in their build- 
ings. These objections prevailed so far as to retain the pre- 
scribed duty of regular teaching in the printed regulations 
of the department of instruction. These regulations provide 
that "the principals of the several buildings are supervisors 
of their respective buildings under the oversight of the su- 
perintendent and his assistants." "They shall have special 
supervision of such branches of work in their buildings as 
may be assigned to them by the superintendent of instruc- 
tion." But it is expressly provided that "they are not re- 
lieved from the teaching of any particular branch in the 
highest grades of their building," (except by special ar- 
rangement with the superintendent.) 

Thus teaching by the principals and the amount of su- 
pervision by them seems technically to be under the direction 
of the superintendent, while in fact and by the rule, which is 
supported apparently by the sentiment of the school authori- 
ties, the principal is expected to and does teach regularly one 
or more subjects in the highest grade of her building. 

We think the plan as originally followed was the best 
and we advise that the principals be not required to do regu- 
lar work as teachers, (except in the smaller buildings) but 
be charged with full responsibility as supervisors within 
their buildings under the direction of the central corps of 
supervisors who shall communicate their plans and instruc- 
tions first to the principals and through and in conjunction 
with them to the teachers in the several grades and studies. 

This proposal does not imply any radical change what- 
ever in the "Cleveland System," but is rather a return in 
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I practice to the ori^nal p!an as outlined above, and seems 
designed to make the system more complete and its working 

I more effective. Indeed, the opinion has been expressed by 
an assistant superintendent that the arrangement would add 
one-third to the efficiency of the system. 

In so enlarging the work of supervision by the princi- 

fpals, it is evident that the principals must be thoroughly 
competent, well educated, trained, and experienced persons 
of executive ability and teaching power, and that they should 
have salaries according to their work and responsibilitieSp 
which will include the oversight of the teaching of every sub- 
ject taught and every grade in their building. 

The subdivision at present of the work of supervision 
is as follows: one of the two assistant superintendents {both 
men) has supervision of the teaching of geography in the 6th 
grade, of grammar, history and composition in the 7th and 
8th grades, and of reading in the four upper grades ; and the 
other assistant superintendent has supervision of arithmetic 
and spelling in the five upper grades. There are four wo- 
men supervisors of whom one supervises language and read- 
ing in the first four grades, one language and composition 
in the 5th and 6th grades, one spelling and arithmetic in the 
first three grades and one geography in the 3rd, 4th and 5th 
grades. This shows the distribution of the duties of su- 
pervision along the two lines of topics or studies and of 
grades- The three special supervisors of music are assigned 
by grades, as are also the special teachers of physical edu- 
cation. 

With a competent and efficient supervising principal 
(none others should be employed) in each school building it 
would seem that it should be easy to adjust the spheres and 
duties of the assistant superintendent and general supervis- 
ors whether along the lines of studies in all or several grades, 
or of all studies in particular grades, or partly in one way 
and partly in the other ^ according to the judgment of the 
superintendent, in such manner as to preserve the harmony 
and balance of the parts in the unity of the scheme of edu- 
cation as a whole, without giving any undue preference to 
any particular study or exercise, or overtaxing the pupils 
through the excessive requirements of different supervisors. 
Supervision by one person of all studies in one or more 
grades is advocated on the ground that when the supervision 
is topical each pupil and each teacher is subjected to the su- 
pervision of several individuals each likely to magnify the 
importance of his own department and consequently to seek 
from both pupil and teacher the greatest possible advance- 
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ment along his particular line. Thus it is urged, it is pos- 
sible for pupils and teachers to become victims of rivah-ies 
of half a dozen supervisors, each demanding '*more*' and 
none giving sufficient consideration to the total demands of 
all, and to the limitations that brain and flesh and blood put 
upon the possibility of performance. 

This is an important matter and the danger apprehended 
should be carefully guarded against. This is attempted by 
a time-table for all studies and special exercises and lessons 
agreed upon and fixed each term by the superintendent and 
his assistants and supervisors which must be strictly ad- 
*hered to, so that no subject or study can have more than its 
allotted time. It does not seem desirable to stifle the spirit 
of emulation to do the best possible in any and every study 
within such time limits. And care should be taken espec- 
ially not to let the '^extras" crowd upon the regular studies, 
such as language, spelling, penmanship and arithmetic, by 
common agreement the most important subjects in common 
school education. It is first of all the duty of the superin- 
tendent to see to this, and his assistants and general super- 
visors should co-operate with him in a whole and not par- 
tial or selfish view of the requirements ; and the supervising 
principals overseeing all the work in all studies and all grades 
in their buildings should serve both as a check upon the too 
aggressive and as a spur to the too indifferent. There should 
at least be room for flexibility in the particular adjustments 
to be made in fitting the parts of the system to each other and 
to the whole. 

The design should be not only to express advanced ideals 
in education but to secure unity of effort and comparative 
uniformity of results throughout the system consequent upon 
the centralized supervision of the schools as a whole, rather 
than for the power and progress of any district or building 
or of any particular study over another. This sense and ef* 
feet of unity so secured is in marked contrast to some large 
school systems where some districts are doing advanced and 
progressive work while others are far behind the times, and 
wherein some studies receive extraordinary attention in some 
schools at the expense of other studies which are neglected 
or poorly taught. 

At the same time it is advisable to encourage a degree 
of individuality on the part of teachers within the limits of 
the general system, with a hearty co-operation that brings 
to all schools the benefit of all methods which have proved 
valuable. 
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In giving the principals the direct work of supervision 
of teaching in their buildings, the supervisors should not be 
altogether separated from the teachers and their schools, but 
should teach and influence them not only through, but, as 
may be practicable, in conjunction with the principals, par- 
ticiUarP' in special cases at the request of the principals, as 
well as in teachers' meetings. At the same time the assistant 
superintendents and central supervisors should be in constant 
communication with and oversight of the principals acting as 
supervisors over the teachers and the schools in their build- 
ings, bringing to the principals and teachers the fruits of 
their study in the most approved methods, the most illumi* 
nating suggestions, the latest views and above all an inspir- 
ing enthusiasm. These results of expert experience in work- 
ing out methods in the home schools, the experience attained 
through educational conferences, results of experiments in 
educational centers elsewhere, followed through the journals 
and seen in operation in other school systems, should be 
given not only to the principals, but to teachers in teachers* 
meetings ; by circulars sent out frequently, and by individual 
instruction. 

In matters of organization also this system has great ad- 
vantages. All the placing of teachers and substitutes, all 
promotions, all changes of teachers from building to build- 
ing and from grade to grade, made to subserve the best in- 
terests of the schools as a whole, are in charge of the central 
body of control, i. e., the superintendent and supervisory 
force who work together, each bringing his experience and 
judgment to the service of the body as a whole. 

Referring to other systems in comparison with ours it 
may be noted that in Cincinnati every school has a male 
principal, none of whose time is given to the care of a class. 
His time is divided into clerical duties, administrative duties 
and supervisors' duties. As supervisors, they are required 
to give at least one half of their time each day to the inspec- 
tion of the teaching in their schools, most of which is ex- 
pected to be outside of such special branches as music, draw- 
ing, penmanship, etc. Principals hold weekly meetings for 
one hour with the teachers in their houses, and a monthly 
meeting of the principals is held with the superintendent. 

In St. Louis the principal is the head of the schools in 
his building and is responsible for its condition to the su- 
perintendent as the proper officer of the board of education 
in charge of this work. All supervisors recognize this posi- 
tion of the principal and are careful to consult with him in 
all matters pertaining to his schools. They do not through 
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any direction of theirs attempt to interfere with his manage- 
ment; except in the last resort of continued unsatisfactory 
work to report the same to the superintendent. This prac- 
tice is the reverse of what we recommend which places the 
supervisors over the principals, and is referred to only as 
showing how principals are or may be made to perform su- 
pervisory duties. 

The purpose of supervision is two-fold, to direct and 
improve the work of the teachers and to judge of the work 
done. It is a work of direction and of inspection. 

A well known writer upon educational subjects pub- 
lished lately an article on "The need of a new basis in super- 
vision," in which he argues for a "special department of su- 
pervision — 2L department of results in charge of a supervisor 
of results." Without going to this extreme, it is of the 
greatest importance that this work of supervision for in- 
spection, that is ascertaining how the work of teaching is 
being done by observing and recording its results as seen in 
the pupils should be done. The efficiency of the teacher is 
to be judged by what the pupil can do, and the worth of 
supervision is tested by the extent to which the schools suc- 
ceed in developing intelligence and efficiency in the children. 
Without these tests and a record of them the schools may 
drift, or stagnate, or retrograde without definite knowledge 
of the fact or its causes. The same writer estimates that the 
proportion of reasonably good schools does not exceed one 
third. If this is so there is large room for improvement and 
advancement which should be the constant aim of all en- 
gaged in the work of common school education. Better 
teachers make better scholars, better principals make better 
teachers, and better superintendents make or ought to make 
better the whole system and its results in well trained and 
educated citizens of the Republic. 

J. G. W. Cowles, Chairman, 
C. W. McCormick, 
Elroy M. Avery, 
Committee on Educational Administration. 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Report of the Committee on the Departinents of Admin- 
istration, Centralization of Authority, Erection and Repair 
of Buildings, Ordering of Supplies and Apparatus; 

The committee has visited thirty school buildings in 
Qeveland and twelve in other cities, and has had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the physical conditions of these build- 
ings and the administration of the same, and we report, with 
feehngs of pride, that our buildings and administration sur- 
pass some and equal those in any city of our size with which 
we are acquainted. 

If we had been given this work some years ago we 
could have made valuable suggestions and criticisms for we 
have found traces of methods that would have been open 
to censure and relics of work that were not a credit to the 
city. 

The present administration has given us access to the 
books, explained with patience and care its method of ac- 
counts and the purchasing of supplies, opened to our ex- 
amination its system of handling and checking funds, and 
invited a thorough inspection of the new as well as the old 
buildings. After going through it ail we find little to criti- 
cise and much to praise, 

SECTION I— SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 

Committee management has been tried for many years 
and condemned for many reasons. It led to cumbersome 
and unwieldy systems of management that have, in the past, 
proven most unsatisfactory ; we therefore have no hesitation 
in recommending the centralization of authority, and we ap- 
prove of the present system. 

The director should be capable of formulating sound 
business methods in his departments and should be left free 
in the execution of these through and by his staff. While 
held strictly to account by the board of education he should 
enjoy the same freedom as the executive head of any large 
and well conducted business enterprise. He should have 
the power to appoint and remove his subordinates, and 
through his staff should have complete control of all details 
of his departments. To this staff should be allotted the re* 
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sponsibility and the management of details, and through the 
various heads report to and be responsible to the executive. 
The work must necessarily be assigned to many divisions 
and subdivisions, and in the main we approve of the plan in 
use by the present director. 

SECTION II— ARCHITECT. 

The development of school building in the last ten years 
has been one of evolution. The great progress has been 
made by having one responsible head, the architect, whose 
suggestions for improvement can be immediately incor- 
porated in the work as it progresses from season to season. 
One of the most difficult of his many duties, and one re- 
quiring much thought and study, lies in the harmonizing of 
the various branches of heating and ventilating, lighting, 
sanitary and furniture work, the foreseeing of everything 
that may be provided iot in the plans and specifications so 
as to avoid extras on the various contracts for repairs and 
new work. 

We found the architect is not only given these duties 
and responsibilities, but in addition to them has charge of 
the buildings, custodians, work shop, carpenters, sanitary 
and mechanical engineers. He cannot acquaint himself 
with all details in these departments, neither should he be 
asked to be kept in touch with them through the medium of 
assistants and reports. We, therefore, recommend that he 
be relieved of this care and work and that his duties be 

To prepare plans and specifications for new buildings, 
and superintend construction of same. 

Make plans and specifications for repairs, and supervise 
construction of same. 

Approve estimates for each. 

Keep well informed of the condition and safety of build- 
ings and report on same. 

In other words his duties to be of constructive and form- 
ative nature and not of the administrative. He should be 
given an opportunity, annually, of visiting cities, at the ex- 
pense of the Board, with the object of investigating and 
learning what is being done and what progress made in the 
same line of work. 

SECTION III— SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS. 

We recommend the creation of this office, and that the 
superintendent be appointed by the school director and at 
all times subject to his orders. 
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His duties — 
Charge of all buildings and grounds. 
Hire and control of custodians under civil service rules. 
Report any changes, repairs and improvements needed. 
Charge of head carpenter, mason and painter. 
Charge of mechanical and sanitary engineers. 
This would put the department and executive in closer 
touch with the situation, with ample time to understand their 
requirements and allow him to approve or disapprove of 
the old methods and suggest new ones. His duties would 
require him to spend a large part of his time visiting build- 
ings, and to enable him to cover the ground rapidly and fre- 
quently, we recommend that the board furnish him an auto- 
mobile and chauffeur, 

We found disorder and dirt in many of the engine 
rooms, mops, brooms, pails, waste, pipe covering and coal 
in considerable confusion, showing a lack of system that 
would not be permitted in well conducted business enter- 
prises. With the mechanical department and custodians 
under this head there would be a change and probably an 
improvement. 

The custodians were as a rule good workers and seemed 
willing to please the management. There w^as lack of sys- 
tem and discipline which are open to changes, that would 
contribute to the betterment of the service. The custodians 
work in their shirt sleeves in basements and engine rooms 
and then go through the buildings and in the yards, among 
the ptipils, in this dirty condition and with a general untidy 
appearance. The pupils are taught many things besides the 
three R's, and among them cleanliness is not the least, and 
the custodian should be a commendable example of whal 
we preach and not what we condemn. 

SECTION IV— ERECTION AND REPAIR OF BUILD- 
INGS, 

The disbursements for 1905 were $435,631,00, which 
is the second In amount in the budget of the director, cost 
of instruction being first. 

The growth of the school population of Cleveland is 
about two thousand annually, and the new accommodations 
are always inadequate for this rapid growth. In addition 
to this is the shifting of residences, due to new buildings, 
terraces and apartment houses that bring congestion to old 
as well as new districts. Owing to the appreciation of land 
yalues and the increased cost of modern buildings, large 



amounts of money must be spent on repairs, replacing un- 
sanitary plumbing, and for modern systems of heating and 
ventilation. All of these require a great deal of study and 
good judgment and nice balancing of conditions to have the 
funds at command to supply the capacity and the sites se- 
lected to meet the ever growing and shifting demand. The 
public complain of crowded school rooms and the use of an- 
nexes — 17 in commission this year. The board's constant 
prayer is for more money, and if the tax payer will grant the 
request Cleveland will have buildings fast enough to meet 
the wants. 

The cost of new buildings, exclusive of the land, is about 
$5,000 a room, or $40,000 for an 8-room building. There was 
a call for some 60 new rooms this year, costing $300,000 to 
erect The land may cost $75,000 or a total of $375,000, 
while the amount available for this purpose will be $325,- 
681.04. Of this amount $39,683.61, the balance in the bond 
issue can only be expended for improvenients to existing 
buildings, and not for the erection of new buildings. This 
leaves $285,997.43 available for the erection of new build- 
ings. The difference between this and the sum needed for 
building purpose for 1906 is considerable^ but a way out of 
this difficulty has been found by erecting buildings, as far 
as possible, on land already owned by the Board of Educa- 
tion. These figxires show conclusively that if w^e are to be 
prepared for the demand the city must be more liberal with 
its funds. 

There are two methods used in cities when planning 
new buildings, one, that of employing an architect, and the 
other, receiving competitive designs; the latter has many 
weak points and has as a rule been found unsatisfactory. 
Boston has devoted a great deal of attention to the construe* 
tion and equipment of schoolhouses and is well advanced in 
this work. We learn from the chairman of the building 
committee that they have tried each way of planning their 
buildings and decided to employ but one head architect 
During one of the years, when competitive designs were 
accepted, there were fourteen different firms of architects 
employed, and then the building committee decided that 
Boston was not the place for young and inexperienced men 
to experiment or attempt to win their spurs. 

The committee on buildings and the director decide 
when and where new buildings should be erected. They 
consult with principals and then call in the architect. We 
believe they might receive valuable suggestions from the 
teachers as well. 
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For ten years the present architect has had charge of 
this department and dnrmg- this time has planned 54 build- 
ings. Those erected during the early part of this period com- 
pare favorably with buildings of the same period in other 
cities. The recent designs are equal to any we found, and 
surpass some of the new schoolhouses we visited. 

As good examples of modern buildings we name Mound, 
Willson, Halle, Doan, Tod, Bark will. They are built of 
brick and stone and are of standard fireproof construction 
throughout, all walls being laid up with cement mortar, and 
the floor system with steel beams and brick or tile arches. 
The stairs are of iron with treads and landings finished with 
asphalt. They are wide and with broad landings, and the 
halls wide and well lighted, all of which contribute to the 
comfort and safe handling of the pupils and would be of 
special benefit in case of hurried egress. The heating and 
ventilating is of the most approved type, using both plenum 
and vacuum systems. 

It is interesting to compare the cost of our modem 
school houses with those of same class in other cities. 

Average cost per cubic foot for buildings furnished — 
Cleveland — 14j4c. 

Average cost per cubic foot for buildings furnished — 
Detroit— 113/ic. 

Average cost per cubic foot for buildings furnished- 
Boston — 23c. 

Average cost per cubic foot for buildings unfurnished — 
New York— 20c. 

Several cities applied to for this information were un- 
able to furnish it and others made no answer. 

The sanitation as a whole compares favorably with any 
we have seen. In some buildings we found an odor about 
the boys urinals. This can be partially overcome and in a 
great measure prevented by more frequent and careful flood- 
ing with water by custodians. The base or standing slabs 
are too long and extend too far into the fixture, and when 
in use the urine lodges there. The slab should be made 9 or 
10 inches shorter and the trough widened an equal number 
of inches, and then the urine would be carried off by the 
regular system of flushing, and thiis prevent the cause of 
the trouble. 

The question of heating and ventilating is one over 
which experts differ, and we do not from experience or 
observation feel competent to criticise or offer suggestions. 
We realize the heating system has not reached perfection 
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but know it is similar to that used in many cities. We might 
add that a majority of the engineers questioned on the sub- 
ject expressed a preference for the vacuum over the fan 
system. 

The Paul or Johnson systems of ventilation will give 
1800 cubic feet of fresh air per pupil per hour which is equal 
to the best results attained in New York or Boston. Director 
Orr reports each system giving satisfaction and a great im- 
provement over the old one in use which g^ve but 1200 
cubic feet of fresh air per hour. 

SECTION V— REPAIR SHOP. 

This is something of an innovation in school repair 
work and has not been tried by many cities. We found 
5,000 or more old desks stored in our shop waiting for an 
opportune time to repair them. In addition to this work we 
make wardrobes, tables, tree guards and other stock articles 
in quantities, and, in our judgment, we are not equipped to 
do it cheaply, neither are we prepared to refinish old desks 
as cheaply as outsiders, therefore we recommend this work 
be done on contract. 

SECTION VI— ORDERING OF SUPPLIES AND AP- 
PARATUS. 

There has been a commendable improvement in this de- 
partment during the present administration. The card sys- 
tem has been adopted and is used throughout the depart- 
ment ; attention is g^ven to detail and thoroughness that must 
result in saving and benefit to the city. The buying is by 
contract and on the open market. The director has a free 
hand for sums less than $250.00, and the Board must ap- 
prove purchases in excess of this. All supplies are ordered 
by one man, and when received checked up with orders and 
made to balance. The coal is bought by the mechanical 
engineer and on contract. There is a complete system of 
checking weights by the Board's official weigher which pre- 
vents shortages or loss to the department. A complete coal 
testing plant is to be installed at the Rockwell school at a 
cost of from $600 to $800. After this installation the per- 
cent of heat, ash and moisture will be constantly tested, 
which ought to result in the purchase of the best coal. 

The school board, director and architect have pre- 
pared elaborate plans and specifications of plumbing fixtures 
and school furniture. Bids are invited for these which must 
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insure competition among contractors that is beneficial to 
the department. 

Inventories were made of typewriters and appliances 
used in laboratories of the five high and one normal schools, 
and then submitted to an educator of experience in this line 
of work. We visited all the schools with him, and found that 
in each high school there are several sections in each class. It 
is evident therefore that the equipment necessary is that 
which one section will use ; all the high schools are supposed 
to be doing the same work, consequently practically the same 
equipment is necessary in each. We give below a table, 
tabulated to show the general discrepancy which exists, and 
it proves a lamentable lack of supervision of the purchase of 
apparatus. The tables are compiled from the inventories 
furnished by the school director. 
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We think it would be a good plan to have competent 
supervision by one person of all expenditures for apparatus 
in the high schools and this supervisor should see that each 
school is provided with all that is necessary, but with no un- 
necessary things. If the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion in regard to a supervisor or an assistant superintendent 
of high schools is adopted this person could very properly 
pass upon the requisitions for apparatus. In each of the 
high schools there should be all the apparatus necessary for 
the proper teaching of the subject. All the laboratory ap- 
paratus which the student can understand and intelligently 
use should be supplied, but no more than this should be al- 
lowed. In a number of high schools there is much more 
than this» and in some high schools there is less. The more 
recently built high schools have several pieces of apparatus 
in each department which are utterly beyond the compre- 
hension of the students. They can only be used by the 
teacher for his own private work* 



SECTION VII— OLD AND NEW BUILDINGS. 

At the commencement of our work we decided to select 
samples of building^s for good and bad construction, lighting, 
heating and sanitary features- The director assisted us in 
choosing the buildings and then we proceeded with the in- 
vestigation of about a third of our school houses. These, 
we feelj represented a fair average of the condition of the 
whole. We found the bad buildings with fair ventilati6n, 
some rooms poorly lighted and with dark and poorly venti- 
lated wardrobes, and a number of these with no windows 
and no gas, dark halls, dark staircases and landings which 
would be dangerous in case of panic or fire. All buildings 
in this condition have been in use many years and are being 
renovated and repaired when finances permit. 

A few urinals have continuous troughs and are without 
stalls, w^e recommend partitions be put in every IG inches or 
thereabouts. There are platforms still in use in a few of the 
closets for boys, these should be cut down to conform to 
modem practice and fixtures, 

Ray building, which came to the city by annexation of 
suburban territory, is frame^ heated inadequately by stoves, 
there are cracks in the walls that let in dayhght and cold 
air. The closets are in a detached building and are bad and 
unsanitary. The building is old and a shell, and has served 
its purpose. We recommend it be abandoned. 

Fire extinguishers should be placed within easy reach 
or on the floors and should be tested and inspected every 
thirty days. In some buildings there are no fire drills. We 
believe more attention should be given this matter and a 
reasonable number of drills given the pupil each year. 

Red or dark brick should not be used in vestibules, halls 
and staircases, and where now in use should be painted white 
or some light colon The dark brick and dark calcimine look 
gloomy and have a depressing effect on teachers and pupils. 

All liver pad seats should be removed and our standard 
seats substituted. 

In some rooms the seats are crowded too close together, 
and in some buildings there are more pupils than desks. 
We visited a room holding 64 pupils and desk capacity for 56. 

There might be a better arrangement of the adjustable 
seats. In some places we found all in the back part of the 
room, thus placing there the shorter pupils, even though they 
may be hard of hearing or suffering from poor eyesight. 



Some of these seats across the front of the room would solve 
this difficulty. We found that while many of the pupils were 
seated their feet would not reach the floor. 

A store room in each building for books for indigent 
pupils and supplies would fill a long felt want. 

Some buildings have inadequate entrances to the closets 
in the basements. The only entrance is a doorway, 3 feet 
6 inches wide, at the foot of the stairway leading from the 
vestibule. There has been considerable difficulty, especially 
at recess, through the fact that so many children must neces- 
sarily pass through this narrow doorway, going both ways 
at once. An outside exit would remedy this and lessen the 
danger of injury to the smaller children. 

A teacher recommends bath rooms, and we quote her 
reason : 

"Teachers and children daily live in a room with those 
who are offensive because of unclean bodies and clothing. 
To send such people home we have found to be folly, as in 
most cases they will run the streets until returned by the 
truant officer. The care of a bath room, I realize, would 
prove to be a problem, but it is a problem which the teachers 
and principal of this building would be glad to help solve." 

We recommend bath rooms be installed in 12 school 
houses as experiments, and if found to meet with favor, then 
be placed in all the buildings. 

We recommend all new school houses have auditoriums 
unless they are near another building that supplies the wants 
in that neighborhood, and that all have gymnasiums. 

The type of wardrobe in the Tod building is much 
better than those in most of our buildings and equal to the 
best found in any city visited. 

We believe it would be an improvement to substitute 
wire grill work for brick walls at hall ends and suggest this 
be presented to the architect for his consideration. 

Many of the rooms are brightened and made more 
cheerful and attractive by statuary, plants, flowers and pic- 
tures donated or loaned by the teachers or purchased by 
funds raised among the pupils. One school cleared, this 
fall, the sum of $175.00 from the sale of old rubbers. 

We find there are no basement rooms in use for day 
schools. 

There was some complaint in the early fall by pupils 
and the local press of cold rooms and heating plants being 
out of commission. The reason for this was repairs were 



tied up for lack of funds and this delay was due to the bonds 
being held up because of legal complications. 

The system of bookeeping is the voucher system, and 
we do not feel competent to pass on its fitness for the De- 
partment. The books are audited by the State Auditor ac- 
cording to law. We believe they should be audited once a 
year by public accountants with a view of checking the work, 
the department profiting by suggestions and recommenda- 
tions that might be made. 

We are indebted to the director, staff and teachers for 
courteous treatment, help and many valuable suggestions. 

F. F. Prentiss, Chairman. 
j. g. w. cowles, 
James McHenry, 
Committee on Business Administration. 
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SPEQAL REPORTS 



GERMAN. 

Report of the Committee on the Teaching of German 
in the primary and grammar grades of the public schools : 

The reason for the teaching of German in the primary 
and grammar grades of our public schools is not educational, 
but chiefly national and sentimental. Its introduction into 
these schools was a concession to the national feeling of the 
large number of German immigrants to the United States 
within the period of forty or more years, beginning with 
1848 and ending, it is safe to say, about fifteen years ago. 
Since 1890 emigration to all countries from Germany has 
diminished from 120,000 in 1891 to 37,490 in 1895, and 18,- 
000 in 1905, and the number coming to the United States 
being some thousands less than as above, has become, for at 
least twelve years past, a negligible quantity so far as con- 
cerns the requirements of our educational system in the pub- 
lic schools. Indeed, within that period the immigration of 
Bohemians, Poles, Italians and other nationalities has taken 
the leading place held by the Germans from twenty to sixty 
years ago. 

The editor of the Western Teacher, published in Mil- 
waukee, says, upon this subject, that "German is taught in 
the grades merely as a temporary makeshift. It is in the 
grades by suffrance rather than because of its intrinsic worth 
as an elementary study." 

"German is in the course mainly for the reason that 
during the period when German immigration to this country 
was at flood tide, the problem of how to assimilate the Ger- 
man, how most effectively to Americanize them, could most 
readily be solved by getting them into the public schools. So 
German was offered as an inducement to lure them into the 
public schools during the transition period ; hence we have 
the paradox of teaching German in order that English may 
more quickly prevail as the common language of all Ameri- 
cans." 

"There never was a serious thought of fostering the 
German language on this continent at public expense as a 
permanence." 
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Now the first generation of the earlier German immi- 
grants into this country has entirely passed away, and those 
who came later are rapidly disappearing, leaving in their 
stead a strong and most valuable body of Germ an -American 
citizens, born on our soilj who, while proud of their German 
origin, and not forgetting at once, but gradually using less 
and less their German tongue, are fast becoming assimilated 
to the English speaking population. The editor above 
quoted further says: *'Every intelligent German who comes 
to America to make his home knows that sooner or later his 
descendants will forget the speech of the Fatherland and will 
use English, will think in English, will be thoroughly Amer- 
ican. And generally we find the German quick to see that 
the sooner the transition is accomplished the better, and it is 
not common to find the second generation, although still able 
to use the German, yet speaking English so accurately as to 
reveal little or no trace of their German ancestry/' 

According to the census of 1900, there were 40,648 
Germans born in Cleveland, being 11 per cent, of our total 
population of 382,000 at that time, and one-third of our 
foreign born population. Since German immigration has 
practically ceased (as already pointed out) this small per- 
centage will rapidly diminish and soon disappear (like the 
old soldiers of the civil war) in the course of nature, leav- 
ing only their descendants of the second and third genera- 
tions commingling with their native American fellow citi- 
zens. 

The reason which forty, and even thirty years ago so 
strongly urged the teaching of German in the public schools 
that it was begun in the primary grades, has largely lost its 
force. The need which then existed is outgrown, as is shown 
by the fact that the Ohio law of 1873, which made the teach- 
ing of German mandatory, whenever the parents of forty 
pupils formally requested it, has been modified so that 
Boards of Education are now simply authorised to provide 
for the teaching of the German language in elementary and 
high schools, but only in addition to and as auxiliary to the 
English language; and all the common branches^ must, by 
the same law, be taught in the English language. This is 
shown still further by the fact that St, Louis, a city which 
received a large influx of German immigration, has stopped 
entirely the teaching of German in its elementary schools, as 
has also Detroit, Pittsburg, Allegheny City, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Newark, N. J.; Louisville, St. Paul, and other cities. 

Considering the question from the educational point of 
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view, we think the teaching of German in the public schools 
should be begun in the high schools and not before. 

We heartily approve of German in the high schools for 
those who wish to take it, and it should be taught as thor- 
oughly and completely as possible, under the best teachers 
that can be obtained. This is sufficient to meet all require- 
ments of instruction in the German language preparatory to 
the further study of the same in college or university courses. 
Indeed, a high authority on this subject says: "Every in- 
telligent American school boy who knows no German, but 
what he has learned in school during the period of instruc- 
tion of three hours a week for two years, ought to be able to 
pass the entrance examination in German for Columbia or 
Harvard.'' It is only to such as these and not to elementary 
pupils who do not reach the high schools that the argument 
can apply that "The knowledge of a second language has 
become a universal demand of modern education." 

We are informed by the school authorities that pupils 
who have taken German in the elementary grades are usually 
able to do better work in German when they enter the high 
school, than those who have not had any German, but that 
this distinction mostly disappears by the end of the second 
high school year. It is the opinion of the teacher of German 
in one of the high schools that it is better for those who have 
taken German in the elementary schools to be placed in a 
class by themselves for the first two years of the course, but 
that they can work together satisfactorily the third and 
fourth years. That is to say, those who have had two years 
of German in the high schools, and have never studied it 
before, go into the same class with those who have taken 
German in the elementary schools from four to eight years, 
and two years in the high school, and do the same work. 
So far as we have been able to learn, the majority of those 
who take German in the high schools only have as good a 
knowledge of the subject when they graduate as those who 
have taken it both in the grammar and the high schools. 
The principal of one of the best known preparatory schools 
in the United States tells us that formerly they gave German 
in their grammar grades, but having found that the pupils 
taking this work were no better students than those taking 
it for the first time in the high school, they abolished it in the 
lower grades altogether. This preparatory school fits a large 
number of students for college and is financially able to hire 
all the teachers of German it needs, but has discontinued the 
subject in the lower grades because it is not a success. 

The facts above stated are a sad commentary on work 
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in German in the primary and grammar schools. The rea- 
son is probably not chiefly in poorly qualified teachers or in 
faulty methods of teaching, but largely in the necessary 
superficiality of instruction in a second language for chil- 
dren between six and fourteen years of age. 

The Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language 
Association of America, meeting in 1897, did not consider 
any answer to the question as to whether German should be 
introduced in primary schools, or retained in the many 
schools where it is now taught, "leaving the politico-social 
bearing of the question," as it said, "to be decided by every 
community by itself in view of local conditions." 

But this committee formulated certain propositions 
relative to the teaching of German in the schools in the 
form of principles which should govern, as follows : 

1. "Instruction in foreign languages should never be 
made compulsory, but should only be given upon expressed 
desire." 

2. "The study of a foreign language should be taken 
by only those primary school pupils who intend to continue it 
in a secondary school. The reason for this is that it is im- 
possible to acquire a sufficient practical knowledge of a 
foreign language in a primary school. It is very true that 
children learn the beginning of "conversation" in a foreign 
language quickly and easily but they forget what they learn 
just as readily. It may be of some advantage to the chil- 
dren whose parents speak German regularly at home to 
receive elementary instruction in German, but if they leave 
school at the age of twelve or fourteen, they inevitably drop 
back into the speech habits of those with whom they asso- 
ciate, and their school training becomes, so far as the Ger- 
man language is concerned, a reminiscence of time wasted. 
The children of parents who speak English at home get a 
smattering of German at school, but if they leave school at 
the age of twelve or fourteen they soon forget all they have 
learned." 

3. "German instruction should be given in primary 
grades only by teachers who have a thorough command of 
the language and they should teach a small class regularly 
every day. Infrequent lessons in large classes amount to 
nothing." (The average number of pupils a special teacher 
teaches in Cleveland is 120 pupils.) 

The above declaration of principles on this subject has 
been widely approved by the foremost educators of the coun- 
try in pedagogical conventions since held. 
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Statistics from the schools show that this year there 
were 19,094 pupils in the primary and grammar schools 
studying German. Of this number 12,298 came from Ger- 
man families where German is spoken in the home, and 
6,796 came from families where no German is spoken. That 
is, two-thirds of those taking German came from families 
where German is spoken. On account of this fact these 
children should have more English than others ; if they elect 
German they are given only about one-third as much English 
as those who hear and speak and read English at home every 
day. This in our opinion is a very grave mistake. 

The school statistics of 1904-05 show that of 13,184 
pupils entering the first primary grade, 3,519 failed to regis- 
ter the second year, and 5,579, or 41 per cent, dropped out 
by the end of the fourth year ; also that of 7,645 entering the 
fifth year, or the first year of the grammar grade, only 3,222, 
or 42 per cent, finished the grammar course, being less than 
one-fourth of those who entered the primary school eight 
years before. And of those but 1,741, or a few more than 
one-half, entered the high schools, and 648, or about 40 per 
cent, graduated from the high schools. 

The extremes, therefore, are 13,184 enter first year pri- 
mary, 648 finish the twelve year course, graduating from 
the high schools. Some hundreds drop out every year; 
nearly 1,300 at the end of the fourth or last primary year, 
and an average of over 1,500 at end of each year in the 
grammar grades. 

The question is, what shall these primary and grammar 
school children be taught in the too few years of their public 
schooling? What is most important, most useful, both for 
actual knowledge gained and for mental discipline and edu- 
cation ? Is it the primer of a second language, or should it 
be all the English they can get, and the "fundamentals" to 
be learned in the public schools — "reading, writing and 
arithmetic;" spelling, composition, English grammar, geog- 
raphy, history, physiology, physical and manual training, 
drawing, nature study and music, etc. ? The loss in these is 
not insignificant, but very considerable in diverting the 
child's time and attention to the rudiments of a second lan- 
guage. 

The most important study a child can have in his early 
years is his own native language, or if he is foreign bom, or 
of foreign parentage, the language of the country in which 
he is living, which is the language he will most use through- 
out his entire life. It is the medium through which he will 
acquire all knowledge and information and transact business. 
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It is the language of the law, of the courts, of politics and 
social life, and it should therefore not be neglected for any 
other subject. But the time given to Gemian in the common 
schools is most largely taken from the time given to English, 
Those who take German, therefore, give to a foreign lan- 
guage the time which other pupils give to their native lan- 
guage. In some schools where German is taught the pupils 
give but 18 minutes a day to English. It is impossible to 
teach very much English to a class var>^ing from 20 to 40 
pupils in IS minutes. The following specifications will show 
the time given to English in the several grades by the pupils 
taking German, and by those taking EngUsh only, and the 
loss in English and other branches by those taking German, 

In the first grade the German pupils have 300 minutes 
per w^ek for reading, while the English pupils have 550, a 
loss of S50 minutes in English reading for those taking 
German* In the language work, consisting of composition, 
literature, construction work, nature study, etc, the German 
pupils have 50 minutes per week, while the English pupils 
have 125, a loss of 75 minutes to those taking German. The 
Gerrnan pupils have 20 minutes less per week of manual 
training, 10 minutes less of drawing, 35 minutes less of pen- 
manship, 10 minutes less of music. 

In the second grade the German pupils have 300 minutes 
of reading while the English pupils have 530, a loss again 
of 330 minutes to those taking German. The German pupils 
have 80 minutes of spelling, while the Enghsh pupils have 
135. The German pupils have 80 minutes of language while 
the Enghsh have 155, They have 20 minutes less of manual 
training and 30 minutes less of penmanship. 

In the third grade the German pupils have 300 minutes 
of reading while the English pupils have 525, practically the 
same loss as before. The German pupils have 70 minutes of 
language while the English pupils have 135. The German 
pupils have 25 minutes less of arithmetic, 10 minutes less of 
manual training, 50 minutes less of penmanship. 

In the fourth grade the German pupils have 175 minutes 
of reading, while the others have 335. They have 100 
minutes for spelling while the others have 125, 50 minutes 
for language, while the others have 125, 175 minutes for 
geography, while the others have 200, 50 minutes less per 
week of arithmetic, 15 minutes less of drawing, 30 minutes 
less of penmanship, and 15 minutes less of music. 

In the fifth and sixth grades the German pupils have 90 
minutes for English per week, while the English pupils have 
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290. In all the other subjects the same amount of work is 
given. 

In the seventh and eighth grades the English pupils are 
given 160 minutes per week for elementary science, or litera- 
ture and supplementary reading; the German students do 
not have any of these subjects. 

These figures show that much more time is given to Ger- 
man than to English ] that is to say, that the important native 
language received less attention than the foreign language. 
We do not overlook the fact that the study of German does 
to a certain extent assist in the study of English, but it is a 
roundabout way to learn one's own language, or the lan- 
guage which is to be chiefly, if not wholly used in every day 
life, and is not of special value to the pupil in the primary 
and grammar grades where conversational methods in Ger- 
man are largely used 

Finally, on this point, we quote a well known superin- 
tendent who has had many years experience in schools where 
German is taught in the primary and grammar grades. He 
says: "I esteem the greatest loss is in spending so much 
time for a foreign language which would be of untold value 
if given to work in English. The very children who need 
English most are those who spend so much time trying to 
learn the German. It is true, and I think it beyond question 
that we obtain no results in German commensurate with the 
great loss in English. The longer I have been connected 
with such schools, the more thoroughly I have become con- 
vinced that a great injustice is being done the pupils as well 
as the school system by spending so much time and money 
for a study that is doing but very little good educationally 
for the pupils." 

If German is a necessary, or even a preferable part of 
the course of study, in the elementary schools, its cost should 
not be taken account of. But if it is not necessary, but is 
(as appears from the showing and the opinions of educatorSp 
given above) of small practical value even to those who 
wish to keep through life a knowledge and some use of the 
German language, and is further a positive detriment and 
loss to the great majority of English speaking children, and 
even to those of German origin, who nevertheless will be- 
come thoroughly Americanized; then such cost should be 
considered, and the money used for some other purpose. 
The cost amounts to about $100,000 a year for 97 teachers 
who teach nothing but German, that is, who teach German 
all the time, and 90 teachers who teach German part of the 
time, and English part of the time, by what is known as the 



exchange system. This system is a makeshift for economy, 
and is of questionable expediency, since it seems more than 
probable that the teacher who does first-class work in the 
German classes would not do first-class work in the English 
dasses. The amount saved by omitting German in the ele- 
mentary grades would be nearly enough to give $75 ad- 
ditional salary to each of the other common school teachers. 

This is only an incidental suggestion of one way in 
which the money so saved might be used to meet a demand 
felt to be urgent. Besides, if the German was excluded a 
large number of rooms would become vacant, which would 
be of great value in accommodating pupils in crowded build- 
ings, so helping, to that extent, in solving the ever present 
problem of housing the children. Or, again, if the number 
of children in our school rooms under one teacher could be 
reduced 20 or 25 per cent, more individual instruction with 
all that it means to the average child could be given. 

It is a pleasure to add that we have among our German 
teachers a considerable number who could do excellent work 
in English. Many of them would prefer the English work, 
so that the change as proposed would not mean the dismissal 
of the entire teaching force in the German department. 

In view of the above facts and expert opinions, as well 
as of much personal testimony to the same effect from teach- 
ers and from parents whose children have been or are in the 
schools, we recommend that the teaching of German in the 
primary and grammar grades be discontinued. 

J. G. W. CowLES, Chairman, 
F. F. Prentiss^ 
Charles S. Howe. 

Committee on German. 



TEXT BOOKS. 

Report of the Committee on the Selection of Text 
Books: 

The school books for the Cleveland schools cost about 
$50,000 per year. During the next few months contracts 
for books for the next five years are to be let. These con- 
tracts will aggregate about $250,000. The Ohio School 
Laws place the responsibility of selecting these books upon 
the Board of Education. The Educational Commission 
therefore can only make suggestions in regard to the method 
by which the books shall be selected. The best books should 
be obtained and care should be taken that no undue influence 
is brought to bear upon any person connected with the 
school system. 

We believe that the following general principles should 
govern the selection of text books : 

1. — ^That in general the teacher who will use the text 
book is best qualified to judge of its probable success or fail- 
ure in the class room. The recommendation therefore of 
the teaching department, consisting of superintendent, super- 
visors, principals, and teachers should have very great in- 
fluence with the Board of Education in the adoption of text 
books. 

2. — In order to insure the full and just presentation of 
the merits of the several text books, and to lighten the labors 
of members of the board of education, we advise the board 
to receive only written and printed communications regard- 
ing text books. 

In accordance with the above principles we would 
recommend that the board of education appoint a commit- 
tee on text books, composed either of its own members or 
of persons who have no official connection with the schools, 
which committee shall have authority to obtain from the 
teaching department and through written and printed matter 
from the publishers, all necessary information in regard to 
text books and books of reference and shall report to the 
Board with recommendations. 

Charles S. Howe, Chairman, 

Committee on Text Books. 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

made by the Educational G^mmission* 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 

That the number of students in any class should not ex- 
ceed twenty-five. 

That special rooms should be set aside for purposes of 
study. 

That an assistant superintendent of high schools be ap- 
pointed. 

That the number of students in any one high school 
should be limited. 

That a meeting of the teaching force of each high school 
be held at least as often as once a month. 

That the high school athletic teams be allowed to play 
only with Cleveland school teams. 

That the high schools should not teach subjects required 
for admission by only one or two colleges. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEE ON COM- 
MON SCHOOLS. 

More effort and time should be devoted to reading. 

Supervision of writing should be increased. 

Thorough and continuous training in mental arithmetic 
in every grade where subject is taught. 

Series of text books in language recommended making 
work of preparation by teacher less burdensome. 

Unabridged dictionary for each building and greater 
use of dictionary by pupils. 

More time devoted to the essentials — reading, writing, 
arithmetic and spelling. 

Smaller school classes. 

Reorganization of drawing department. 

Better correlation of physical training work with other 
studies. 

Course of study needs revision end simplification as 
soon as possible. 

Working out of the simplification of the course of study 
to be left to educational experts of the Board of Education. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SCHOOLS AND THE BREADWINNERS. 

That Manual Training high schools be established. 

That the principals of these schools be men familiar 
with the work and enthusiastically in favor of this type of 
education. 

That the buildings be especially designed for manual 
training work and that the plans be drawn under the per- 
sonal direction of the principal who is to have charge. 

That there be two sessions each day. That one-half of 
the day be given to recitation and laboratory work, and the 
other half to manual training work. 

That the school be divided into two parts, one part re- 
citing in the morning and doing manual training work in 
the afternoon and the other part reciting in the afternoon 
and doing manual training work in the morning. 

That the principal studies be mathematics, science, 
English history, German, civics, and manual training. 

That there be night sessions for those who cannot at- 
tend in the day time. 

That manual training in the present high schools be 
abolished. 

That Manual Training high schools for girls be estab- 
lished. 

That the recommendations in regard to principals, 
buildings, sessions, division into sections, made for the 
Manual Training school for boys should apply to the one 
for girls. 

That the principal studies should be English, mathe- 
matics, science, modern languages, art, music, civics, 
sewing, dressmaking, millinery, marketing, domestic econ- 
omy, and cooking. 

That a Commercial High School be established. 

That a principal should be selected who is entirely 
familiar with Commercial High School work and that he be 
allowed to plan the building. 

That the principal subjects taught should be English, 
science, civics, modern languages, commercial geography, 
book-keeping, stenography, type-writing, commercial law, 
business correspondence, business methods, banking, ac- 
counting and auditing and cataloging. 

That a larger and better equipment be given the cook- 
ing schools in the grammar grades. 
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That manual training work in the seventh and eighth 
grades be extended to all schools in the city and that a larger 
amount of it be g^ven if it can be done without interfering 
with the fundamental subjects. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SPECIAL WORK. 

The increase of vacation schools, so as to supply actual 
demand. i 

Change in the State law making such increase possible 
and vacation schools legal. 

More funds, more grounds, more apparatus and more 
competent instructors for public school play grounds. 

Improvements in elementary night schools. Better 
teachers and more schools, with an additional supervisor in 
charge of night schools. More frequent meetings of night 
school teachers. Change of reader now in use for one better 
suited to the age of the pupils in such schools. 

More stress to be laid upon the study of civics ; and par- 
ticularly that every male pupil be taught the use of the Aus- 
tralian ballot. 

A free lecture course to be maintained. 

Emphasize the relation between the school and the 
home. 

Greater use of schools as neighborhood centers. 

SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 

ON MEDICAL SUPERVISION, PHYSICAL 

CULTURE AND ATHLETICS. 

Consideration of conditions of city environment as 
affecting health and habits of life, producing nervousness 
and tending to immorality. Play grounds recommended as 
solution. 

Bad effects of home life in some city homes due to 
crowded conditions and the difficulty of study in the home. 
The necessity of much out door life and wholesome home 
conditions as an aid to good scholarship. 

The need of physical culture in the schools, the institu- 
tion of gymnasia and the practice of athletics. 

The bad effects of the single session of the high schools 
from 8 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. and the recommendation of a 
return to the two sessions a day. Argument for the practi- 
cability and the advantage of the latter plan. 
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Some of the high schools are entirely too large ; reduc- 
ing the number in a single building will make the double 
session more possible by reducing the distance the pupils 
must go to and from school. 

The need of medical supervision in the schools with an 
experienced medical man at the head. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE TEACHER. 

That a considerable percentage of the teachers for the 
Cleveland schools should be obtained from other places. 

That there should be some male teachers in the gram- 
mar schools. 

That when a teacher has passed an examination demon- 
strating her knowledge of the subjects required, and has 
proved her efficiency as a teacher, she should not be required 
to take further examinations. 

That at the end of each school year, all inefficient teach- 
ers be dropped. 

That the minimum salary of a regular teacher be six 
hundred dollars ($600) and that this should be gradually 
increased until the maximum of one thousand dollars 
($1,000) or more be reached. 

That promotion should not depend on length of service, 
but upon merit. That the teacher who is interested in 
her work, reads the educational books and papers, attends 
teachers conventions and constantly demonstrates her love 
and enthusiasm for her profession, should be rewarded. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 

That if possible an arrangement be made with Western 
Reserve University whereby the university would establish 
a high grade teachers' college which would do the work of 
the present city Normal school. If that cannot be done we 
recommend : 

That the city Normal school be maintained and 
strengthened by adding the best talent obtainable. 

That the Normal school be put into a building especi- 
ally built and properly equipped for the work, including in 
it a training school of all grades from the first to the eighth. 

That the normal course be lengthened from two to three 
years for the purpose of giving the students a more efficient 
training. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The Superintendent of Instruction to be the execu- 
tive head of the Educational Administration with full 
powers, subject only to the Board of Education. 

Supervision in part by studies and in part by g^rades, 
substantially as now practiced in that regard, is approved- 
It is recommended, however, that the central corps 
of assistant superintendents and supervisors should not act 
directly upon the teachers as at present but through and in 
conjunction with the principals of the building, and that 

The principals should oversee and direct the teach- 
ers in their buildings and be responsible for the work done 
by the teachers and its results. 

In order that they may do this the principals (ex- 
cept in the smaller buildings) should be relieved from all 
regidar teaching of classes. 

Only persons competent to act as supervisors should 
be employed as principals. 

Special care should be taken to avoid overtaxing 
the pupils by the burdens imposed by the different super- 
visors and teachers in their favorite studies and by allowing 
the "extras" to crowd upon the regular studies. 

Supervision of results is important as well as of 
methods of instruction. The efficiency of the teacher to be 
judged by what the pupil can do. Frequent tests and a 
record of them are required to show what is being accom- 
plished and to enable the removal of poor teachers and prin- 
cipals and the promotion of the most capable and useful, 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

The committee on business administration recommends : 
Section 1, school director, the continuation of the cen- 
traUzation of authority, approve of present system, the di- 
rector should be left free in the execution of his duties, sub- 
ject to the approval of Board of Education, he should have 
power to appoint and remove his subordinates and complete 
control of details of his departments. 

Section 2j architect, prepare plans and specifications for 
new buildings, superintend constntction of same, make plans 
and specifications for repairs, supervise construction of same, 
approve estimates for each, keep well informed of the condi- 
tion and safety of buildings, 
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Section 3, superintendent of buildings, creation of this 
office and superintendent be appointed by school director 
and at all times subject to his orders, his duties, charge of 
all buildings and grounds, hire and control custodians under 
civil service rules, charge of head carpenter, mason, painter, 
mechanical and sanitary engineers, he should be furnished 
an automobile and chauffeur to reduce the time spent on the 
way to and from visits to buildings. 

Section 4, erection and repair of buildings, growth of 
school population two thousand annually, new accommoda- 
tions not sufficient to provide for this growth, city must be 
more liberal with its funds, don't approve of competitive de- 
signs for new buildings, comparative average cost per cubic 
foot. 

Section 5, repair shop, that it stop manufacturing, con- 
fine its work strictly to repairing and cease repairing desks 
in large quantities. 

Section 6, ordering of supplies and apparatus, card sys- 
tem used for records of quotations and purchases, laboratory 
equipments in high schools prove lamentable lack of super- 
vision of the purchase of the apparatus, table tabulated to 
show the general discrepancy which exists, that one person 
should supervise all expenditures for apparatus for labora- 
tories. 

Section 7, old and new buildings, selected examples for 
good and bad construction, lighting, heating and sanitary 
fixtures, walls of Ray building cracked, let in cold air, closets 
in detached buildings unsanitary, school building be aban- 
doned, fire extinguishers placed within easy reach, tested 
every thirty days, more fire drills, white brick used in vesti- 
bules, halls and stair cases, all liver-pad seats removed, in 
some buildings more pupils than desks, adjustable desks 
placed across front of rooms, store room for indigent books 
and supplies, bath rooms. 

SUMMARY OF THE REPORT ON THE TEACHING 

OF GERMAN IN THE PRIMARY AND 

GRAMMAR GRADES. 

Such teaching originated in a nationalistic feeling and 
demand on the part of German immigrants, and not in any 
educational or pedagogical necessity. 

It aimed to induce the children of Germans to attend the 
public schools where they would learn English and be sooner 
Americanized. 
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For fifteen years past German immigration has almost 
ceased, and other European nationalities as the Bohemians, 
Poles and ItaHans have taken their place numerically. 

The children of the earlier German immigrants are 
already Americanized and use the English language freely, 
and those later born of the second and third generations no 
longer need to be taught German in the schools beginning at 
six years of age. 

It is demonstrated by experience and by abundant tes- 
timony that children neither from German nor from English 
speaking families really learn much German in the primary 
and grammar grades, that is, from six to thirteen years of 
age. 

Hence the Commission recommends that the teaching of 
German in these grades be discontinued and that the German 
language be taught only in the high schools. 

It is admitted that those who begin German in the high 
school, after the second year, can keep up with and do as 
good work in the same classes as those who have had eight 
years of German in the primary and grammar grades and 
two years in the high schools. 

What is practically the eight years of German in the ele- 
mentary schools amounts to so little as to be valueless as a 
beginning in the knowledge of the German language. 

Also the loss of time thereby from the study of English 
and other branches is very serious, as shown by exact state- 
ments given in the report. 

The fact that from 1,300 to 1,500 pupils drop out at the 
end of each year in the primary and grammar grades, so that 
of 13,184 entering primary in 1904, only 1,741 entered the 
high schools and of these only 648 finished the high school 
course. 

The cost of teaching the German in these lower grades 
is nearly $100,000 a year, for which no adequate return is 
realized. 

By discontinuing German in these grades many school 
rooms would be available for other uses, and the size of 
classes might be reduced to great advantage in instruction. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OK TIIK COMMITTEE ON 

TI'XT-MOOKS. 

That a committre i»n trxt b(M»kw hv ai)pointed which 
shall be authr)rizc(l to »»btfiifi from the trurliing dci)artment 



